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Greetings from the President 


to the Governors of the United States 


at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting 


of the Governors’ Conference 


It is an honor to send greetings, for the first time, 
to forty-nine State Governors at this Annual Conference. 
And I will shortly sign a proclamation officially admitting 
the fiftieth State. I am equally pleased that you are as- 
sembled in San Juan, heart of the great Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

We Americans introduced to the world a new concept by 
which local and national interests form a partnership for 
self-government. The admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the 
Union reaffirms our belief in this Federal system. It is 
further strengthened by our unique and special relationship 
with the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which stands as a 
Shining symbol of friendship and cooperation. 

A gathering of the Governors of our States is an 
occasion on which to voice our pride in the wisdom of our 
Founders. It should also be a time to look ahead to present 
and future problems, searching for solutions that are in 
accord with our great heritage. 

Last October 16th the population clock in Washington 
registered 175 million people. As each second is ticked off 
we have new lives to think of; with each year we, in 
effect, admit to the Union another State whose population 
is about that of Kentucky. 

We are dedicated to meeting the governmental needs of 
this expanding nation within the finely balanced Federal 
framework. We know that heavy-handed centralization, the 
loss of local responsibility, leads to the loss of local 
authority and finally of individual freedom. In your 
efforts to guard against this centralizing tendency, and to 
lead the way to ever-rising standards of governmental 
excellence, I again extend my fraternal cooperation to you, 
the Chief Executives of the forty-nine States of the Ameri- 
can Union, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories represented at this Conference. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 








A Vision for the Americas 


Address of welcome by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Luis Munoz Marin 


at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 


San Juan, August 3, 1959 


THIS MEETING in San Juan marks two mile- 
stones in the history of the Governors’ Confer- 
ences. It is the first time that the Governor of 
the new State of Alaska and the now elected 
Governor of the new State of Hawaii are 
among the distinguished list of Governors; and 
it is also the first time that the Conference has 
been held outside the continental United 
States. Still more significantly, it is being held 
in a political community that represents a new 
development in the dynamic, ever-growing 
political system of the United States of Amer- 
ica: the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is, in effect, a new form of state, 
as proud of its status as the federated states of 
the Union to which it is honored to be host 
on this happy occasion. 

The sheer geography represented by this 
group is thought-provoking. It is 5,000 air 
miles from San Juan to Anchorage, Alaska, and 
7,000 to Honolulu in Hawaii. Within this vast 
area, enormous regions were still a wilderness 
only a hundred years ago. Out of that wilder- 
ness have sprung some of the greatest vital en- 
ergies of modern civilization. 


THE ACCELERATION OF POLITICS 
Perhaps more impressive still than the geog- 
raphy here represented are the circumstances 
under which we meet in this year 1959. No 
Governors before us, no peoples before us, have 
faced such circumstances. We stand on the 
verge of the conquest of space, and at the same 
time, all too often, on the brink of self-destruc- 
tion. The potentials—for peace or war—of 
atomic energy and guided missiles, for exam- 
ple, keep us in a constant race to maintain po- 


litical thinking as alive and dynamic as the 
world that it is supposed to guide and govern. 
Just as it should have been fateful to freeze the 
free world’s defenses at the anti-aircraft artil- 
lery stage, so it could be equally dangerous to 
freeze our political thinking. I do not mean 
that we must not freeze it at the horse-and- 
buggy stage. We dare not stop even at the 300- 
mile-an-hour airliner stage. In fact, the persis- 
tent charge that politics lags behind the social 
realities developed by the growth of science 
and technology must pretty soon stop being a 
just charge and become an obsolete one, if it is 
not man himself that is to become obsolete. 
A great constructive time lies ahead of us if pol- 
itics can find a way of becoming the outrider 
rather than the perplexed passenger of prog- 
ress. 

We need only look at Western Europe to see 
evidence of the political acceleration that is 
taking place. Nations with deep-rooted institu- 
tions and prejudices are not allowing their 
ancient differences to prevent them from fac- 
ing the future much closer to each other than 
they have ever been before. Who could have 
thought only twelve years ago that France and 
Germany would be close partners today? 
Who would have believed they would merge 
their NATO? What 
seemed an Utopian dream—a common market 


defense forces under 
for six European nations—has not only come to 
pass, but certain political developments be- 
yond national frontiers begin to take shape as 
a sequel to the closer economic integration. 
Very few people today question the wisdom, 
and indeed the necessity, of these develop- 
ments. Yet they would have seemed visionary 
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a few years ago. The old nationalistic formulae 
that had hardened at a time when the three- 
mile limit of territorial waters measured the 
effective range of most shore batteries are in- 
creasingly inadequate to deal with the political 
realities of the missile age and production by 
automation. Today geography has lost its func- 
tion as a shield of nationalistic concepts. It 
rather poses a challenge to enlarge federalistic 
thinking. 


PUERTO RICO: AN AMERICAN LINK 

Here in Puerto Rico we try to be sensitive to 
the currents that are flowing towards a post- 
nationalistic world. This evolves from the fact 
that we are poised geographically and cultur- 
ally between the United States and Latin 
America. And we are sensitive to the play of 
forces in both directions. More recently, as 
more than 9,000 officials, technicians and stu- 
dents from 107 different countries have come 
to Puerto Rico to take a look at the various 
aspects of our Operation Bootstrap, our Opera- 
tion Commonwealth and our Operation Seren- 
ity, we have been able to achieve some under- 
standing also of the countries of Asia, the Near 
East and Africa that are striving to liberate 
themselves from extreme poverty. 

Puerto Rico, to our pride, has frequently 
been described in recent years as a “show-case 
of democracy.” While deprecating the gener- 
osity of this title, I think we can say that the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is becoming a 
link of some importance between the United 
States and Latin America, between the United 
States and the underdeveloped countries in 
other parts of the world. The value of this link 
is difficult to understand, perhaps, unless 
it is first understood what manner of union 
exists between Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 


TRANSITION FROM COLONIALISM 
Puerto Rico came under the jurisdiction of 
the United States as a resuit of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. Although at the time 
Puerto Rico had been enjoying for a brief pe- 
riod a very liberal autonomous form of govern- 
ment, its history previous to that had been, 


with short intervals, one of subjection to vi- 
sionless colonial government. Although Puerto 
Ricans had, and still have, a regard for the fine 
qualities of the people of their mother country, 
Spain, they certainly have no appreciation for 
the political institutions under which she usu- 
ally struggles. The United States found a sin- 
cere welcome in Puerto Rico. 

The early political relationships of Puerto 
Rico to the United States were not particularly 
happy, however. The United States found it- 
self suddenly in the role of a colonial power, a 
role for which the history of the United States 
had not prepared it, a role essentially alien to 
the genius of the American political system. 

The short-lived autonomy of Puerto Rico, 
under Spain, was erased, although a liberal eco- 
nomic relationship. was worked out. In order 
to do this the United States Congress and the 
Supreme Court had to introduce a new concept 
into the American constitutional system. Pre- 
vious to 1898, the United States was composed 
entirely of federated states and incorporated 
territories, slated to become federated states. 

The new concept was that of unincorpo- 
rated territory. This allowed for the develop- 
ment of a fiscal system adapted to the particu- 
lar necessities of Puerto Rico. It also, as Justice 
Frankfurter was later to remark, left the way 
open for creative statesmanship. For instance, 
Congress was able later to make Puerto Ricans 
citizens of the United States, while Puerto Rico 
still continued to be unincorporated territory, 
offering the opportunity for the development 
of new and non-colonial forms as part of an en- 
larged and deepened American federalism. At 
first this broad opportunity, as I have indi- 
cated, was used to worsen political colonialism, 
while liberalizing economic relationships. 

Puerto Ricans developed the habit of divid- 
ing their opinions between the proposal that 
Puerto Rico become independent and the pro- 
posal that Puerto Rico become a federated 
state of the Union. Both solutions were, and 
are, economically, profoundly unrealistic. Still 
the only alternative to either was supposed to 
be colonialism, and that was rejected by the 
dignity and the sense of freedom of the Puerto 
Rican people. All peoples of Spanish descent 





have a great and intense love for freedom, al- 
though they frequently experience difficulty in 
organizing it. 

The people of Puerto Rico, however, began 
to discern that not only was colonialism obso- 
lete, but so was nationalism—an increasingly 
obvious anachronism in the nuclear age. The 
destiny for Puerto Rico, as for many other lands 
in the future, lay in development of new forms 
of federalism. 


ASSOCIATED FREE STATE 

The answer we evolved was commonwealth 
status, or as we say in Spanish, Estado Libre 
Asociado, “Associated Free State.” The pro- 
cedure by which it was created was similar to 
that by which classical states are established: a 
proposal from Puerto Rico to the U. S. Con- 
gress, an enabling act approved by the Con- 
gress in the nature of a compact to be approved 
by the voters of Puerto Rico. A constitutional 
convention, and final Congressional approval 
of a constitution previously ratified by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. The government of Puerto 
Rico is set up and functions as provided by that 
constitution, which can be amended freely, the 
same as a State constitution, in any way that 
does not conflict with the enabling act and the 
applicable provisions of the United States 
Constitution. 


“A MOST NOTABLE EXPERIMENT” 

The federal sphere of authority is the same 
as in a state of the Union, except that the fiscal 
system of Puerto Rico is autonomous, counter- 
balancing the fact that we have no voting rep- 
resentation in Congress. However, we are now 
taking the initiative in proposing that a for- 
mula be devised and submitted to the people 
of Puerto Rico at the polls, by which Puerto 
Rico shall pay an increasing share of the finan- 
cial burdens of the Union, as its economy de- 
velops and allows it to do so without halting or 
setting back the economic development that 
makes such contribution possible. 

In commenting on Puerto Rico’s status, 
when he visited us to inaugurate our Supreme 
Court Building, Chief Justice Warren, paying 
tribute to the creative forces in the American 
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political system, said: “... In the sense that our 
American system is not static, in the sense that 
it is not an end but the means to an end—in the 
sense that it is an organism intended to grow 
and expand to meet varying conditions and 
times in a large country—in the sense that every 
governmental effort of ours is an experiment— 
so the new institutions of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico represent an experiment—the 
newest experiment and perhaps the most not- 
able of American governmental experiments 
in our lifetimes.” 


MOTIVATIONS FOR THE AMERICAS 

Many voices have been raised lately in the 
United States suggesting more awareness of 
Latin America and its problems. The justifica- 
tion is evident. Latin America will probably 
have 500 million inhabitants by 1999, when 
the United States will have an estimated 250 
millions. Whether that one-half billion Latins 
are to be good friends, prosperous customers, 
and effective allies of the United States, or 
whether they are to be emotionally hostile and 
economically beset by poverty, is a very real 
and a very great issue facing the United States. 

The issue calls for greater motivation than 
just the negative purpose of “keeping the 
United States safe from Communism” in Latin 
America. It deserves some more positive force 
—a determination, for instance, that before 
1999—much before!—all of America, not just 
the northern part of it, shall have banished 
poverty and shall have established a high stand- 
ard of living, in the sense of spiritual stature as 
well as in material abundance. 

Remember that in China and Russia a com- 
parable number of people are striving to ac- 
complish the material part of that objective. 
Seven hundred and fifty million Americans—in 
the hemisphere-wide sense of the name—with 
great and fully developed natural and human 
resources, constitute a tremendous mass of eco- 
nomic, political, technological and spiritual 
strength. 


THE ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 
The prospects for new United States markets 
in a rapid economic development of Latin 
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America are striking. Let me illustrate by cit- 
ing the example around you here. Only a few 
years ago, before World War II, Puerto Rico 
purchased $83 million annually of United 
States goods. Today it purchases $700 million 
every year from United States farms and fac- 
tories, which comes to almost $300 per capita; 
in a relatively short time it will be a billion 
dollars a year, an enormous market when you 
realize that only two and a third million people 
are involved. If so few people, with a still de- 
veloping economy, can constitute such an im- 
portant market, the possibilities in Latin 
America as a whole stagger the imagination. 
Yet I believe it is a realistic projection to say 
that Latin America can become a market of 
many dozens of billion dollars for United 
States products, for the products of all states 
in the Union, if its economic development 
were given the thought and impetus that it de- 


serves. 


A CLOSER, PRAGMATIC PARTNERSHIP 
A consideration of perhaps more impor- 
tance is that the hemisphere itself could then 
become a tightly-knit, a formidable bulwark of 
strength for the free world. 
Just as Western Europe is developing a 
closer economic and a closer political interde- 


pendence, based on freedom, so do I believe in 


the eventual realization of a closer, pragmatic 
partnership between all the peoples of the 
Americas. With a jet plane flying from Saint 
Louis to Caracas in the same time that it used 
to take to go by rail from Saint Louis to Chi- 
cago, the different parts of the American hem- 
isphere are much closer together even today. 
And they will, before too long, be much closer 
still than were the original thirteen states that 


set the United States of America on its way to 
great federalism. 

This prompts a vision of some new inventive 
kind of political federation, of closer economic 
integration and of a vigorous cultural cross- 
fertilizing, of great fruitfulness for both Anglo- 
Saxons and Latins. But Latins must first feel 
strong and therefore free of all fear of absorp- 
tion. Let us help our neighbors to the South to 
the strength for which they have so rich a pros- 
pect! 


“ESTA ES SU CASA” 

In this vast development of the future, 
Puerto Rico may be called on—even more than 
today—to facilitate some part of the under- 
standing necessary in moulding better relation- 
ships between the United States and the Latin 
part of America. In the field of human relations 
many misunderstandings have arisen and will 
no doubt continue to arise, many suspicions 
will have to be laid to rest. I believe that our 
ability in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
to speak to each of the two parts of America in 
its own language, both figuratively and liter- 
ally, gives a strength as well as an understand- 
ing touch to our helping hand. 

The challenge is great. In the largest sense, 
in the deepest sense, Latin America invites 
your attention and efforts. If the United States 
responds to this challenge with the purpose, 
the far-sightedness, and the genius for liberty 
which have been its hallmark throughout the 
years, I have no doubt that in the future people 
throughout Latin America will greet you with 
the same warmth and solidarity which we 
Puerto Ricans now feel for you. And that they 
will echo our sincere greeting: “Esta es su casa” 

you are at home here. 





A New Dimension 


for the Governors’ Conference 


Address by the Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 


LeRoy Collins, Governor of Florida 


at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 


August 3, 1959 


THis Is THE first opportunity I have had to ex- 
press to the whole membership of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference my appreciation for the privi- 
lege of serving as Chairman over the year now 
drawing to a close. 

It has been one of the most interesting ex- 
periences of my lifetime, and I sincerely hope 
that, ina small measure at least, I have merited 
your confidence and that of your predecessors. 

The work of this Governors’ Conference be- 
tween annual meetings is carried forward by 
the nine-governor Executive Committee, spe- 
cial interim committees, the secretary, and 
such staff assistance as may be needed, which is 
supplied through the Council of State Govern- 
ments. For the willing and able assistance I 
have received from Governors and staff alike, 
I am deeply grateful. 


A YEAR OF FIRSTS 

For the Governors’ Conference, this has 
been a year of many “‘firsts.”’ 

This year has witnessed the admission to the 
Union of our forty-ninth and fiftieth states, 
Alaska and Hawaii. The Union has not only 
thus become bigger, but it has become stronger 
and prouder as well. 

We have nearly half of the Conference— 
twenty-four Governors—as brand new mem- 
bers this year. These new Governors come from 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 


see, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming and the 
Virgin Islands. 

To these new Governors, for the old-timers 
here, I extend a warm “welcome aboard.” 

This is the greatest number of new Gover- 
nors we have ever had in one year. (And I trust 
our Republican friends in the Conference will 
forgive the manner in which this largely came 
about.) 

I think it can be truthfully asserted, too, that 
such a large number of new faces in the state- 
houses of America has stimulated a greater- 
than-usual interest by the press and the Ameri- 
can public in the office of Governor and in the 
men who occupy it. 

At the same time let me congratulate the 
Governor among us who has just changed from 
appointive to elective status—the Governor of 
Hawaii. (And I am sure our Republican 
friends will not object as to how that came 
about.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 

To cue you in, here are the special projects 
which have been included in the work of the 
Conference since our last general meeting. 
§ A subcommittee of the Executive Commit- 
tee, headed by Governor Stratton of Illinois, 
drafted the proposed new Articles of Organiza- 
tion for the Conference, now recommended by 
the Executive Committee for adoption at this 
Annual Meeting. Heretofore, we have relied 
primarily upon a system of faith, hope and 
memory for our procedural guidelines. 

As Governor Stratton will likely explain in 
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more detail, this new draft incorporates many 
of the customs and practices which have grown 
up by usage (if not express approval) under 
the old articles. 

It further provides a more democratic pro- 

cedure for selecting the Chairman of the Con- 
ference in the future. To relieve any anxiety 
among the minority, I hasten to explain that I 
spell “democratic” with a little “d.” 
§ Later on, Governor Smylie of Idaho will re- 
port on the Governors’ Conference participa- 
tion in the work of the Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee. 

This work represents a good-faith effort on 

the part of the President of the United States 
and the Governors’ Conference to find ways in 
which state governments can assert more re- 
sponsibility and preserve their historic rights 
of sovereignty in our over-all political struc- 
ture. 
§ I feel sure most of you are familiar with the 
effective activities of our Advisory Committee 
on the National Guard, about which the pres- 
ent Chairman, Governor Vandiver of Georgia, 
will later report. 

This committee undoubtedly was responsi- 

ble for retaining the strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard at 400,000 men during the fiscal 
year 1959. It stands ready, I am sure, to repeat 
this performance if necessary in fiscal ’60. 
§ Our Special Committee on Civil Defense, 
now headed by Governor Rockefeller of New 
York, also has been effective in carrying out 
the resolutions of the Governors’ Conference 
adopted at Miami Beach last year. 

Since we last met, this committee has been 
helpful in obtaining enactment by the Con- 
gress of the Durham Bill, amending the Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 along lines recommended 
by this Conference. 

§ Upon the special request of President Eisen- 
hower, your Executive Committee conferred 
at the White House earlier this year with cab- 
inet officials and the President on problems re- 
lating to the extension of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

@ Under the chairmanship of Governor Rosel- 
lini of Washington, the Special Committee on 
Residence Requirements for Public Assistance 


has completed its work. This report, a copy of 
which was mailed to each of you, will be dis- 
cussed tomorrow. 

» A new regional office of the Council of State 
Governments was established this year in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

This gives members of the Conference ac- 
cess to staff assistance in every region of the 
nation, through offices in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, and now Atlanta. 
§ Perhaps the most significant “‘first’’ of all was 
the action of the Executive Committee this 
year in undertaking a special mission to the 
Soviet Union to study various levels of govern- 
ment there and how they perform services car- 
ried out in America at the state level. 

This was the first time a group of American 

Governors had made an official joint mission 
abroad, and I believe you will find the special 
report which will follow this morning of great 
interest. 
» And, of course, no listing of “‘firsts’’ would 
be complete without reference to the fact that 
this session of the Governors’ Conference in 
San Juan marks the first time our Conference 
has met outside continental United States. 

This, I think, is a further indication of the 
growing interest of the people of the United 
States in Puerto Rico, truly a remarkable part 
of our nation, and recognition of the excellent 
work and leadership here of Governor Mujfioz 
Marin. 


A NEW DIMENSION 

These have been the major activities of the 
Governors’ Conference during the past year— 
a year which has been busy, indeed. 

They add up to something far more than 
activity, however. I believe they point up a new 
direction and a new dimension for the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. At least, I hope so. 

It has been my feeling that this Conference 
should develop as a more meaningful force, 
that it should play a more vital role in our 
nation’s progress and development. 

This past year marked the half-century point 
in the history of the Conference. During most 
of those first fifty years, the Conference per- 
formed a rather passive role. Primary emphasis 
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was placed on the social nature of the annual 
gatherings—the good fellowship, relaxation 
and hospitality which, of course, we all enjoy. 


CONSTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE 


Certainly, I would not want to see that elim- 
inated. But I do feel the Conference can and 
should become more and more a constructive 
force in the nation. 

The last thing anyone wants to do is to 
divide the Conference into two or more hostile 
camps, but there has been a growing feeling 
among the Governors, which I have shared, 
that many subjects for consideration on the 
Conference agenda have lacked interest be- 
cause of their non-controversial nature and 
that the Governors would prefer to witness and 
participate in more pertinent and stimulating 
discussions. 

Carrying out this approach, we have ar- 
ranged a debate during this Annual Meeting 
on the subject, ‘““The States and the Nation.” 
Few topics are more timely than the question 
of how strong and active a national govern- 
ment we should have in relation to our state 
governments. 

We believe also that the program this year 
will allow for more participation by more Gov- 
ernors on a spontaneous basis and perhaps 
fewer formal statements made for the record. 
At least, that has been our goal in making our 
preparations. 

More and more attention is being focused 
on the Governors’ Conference—as a Confer- 
ence, rather than as a collection of individual 
Governors. It is becoming increasingly a force, 
in its own right, on the national governmental 
scene. 

Not in the sense of detracting from the 
proper supremacy of the national government 
—not in the sense of posing as a new branch of 
the American government—not in the sense of 
overstepping the constitutional limitations of 
the states—the Governors’ Conference is mov- 
ing up front in the minds of the people of 
America, because the responsibilities of Gov- 
ernors are becoming increasingly more impor- 
tant to these same people. 

What the Governors of the United States of 


America think and say and do—as a group—is 
more noteworthy now than ever before, and 
will, I predict, be much more noteworthy in 
the future. 

When you conferred this chairmanship up- 
on me last year, I said that I felt the Gover- 
ners should take—and, indeed, were taking—a 
deeper interest in not only the affairs of the 
national government domestically but in its 
activities abroad. 


NOT IN A VACUUM 


For too long, I believe, those of us in 
state government have been trying to grapple 
with our problems in a vacuum. We have neg- 
lected to look around us and see that what 
troubles us in state government has a sound 
relation to the rest of the world. 

If our state and local governments are to 
assume their full responsibilities, they must be 
in a position to pay the cost. However, our tax- 
payers are now carrying heavy burdens at all 
levels of government. 

Each year since the end of World War II the 
expenditures of American cities have exceeded 
their current revenues, and we now have all- 
time highs in municipal indebtedness. 

As most of us know from experience as scrap- 
ers, our states are having to scrape the bottom 
of the barrel for revenue—and still are finding 
difficulty in financing adequately what should 
be regarded as minimum services. 

This is true primarily because the national 
government has preempted many tax sources 
and much of the tax-paying ability of our citi- 
zens. 

In my state, for example, 65 cents of every 
tax dollar collected go to the federal govern- 
ment. 

When you look at this problem in the ag- 
gregate of all the states, it becomes even more 
disturbing. 

For example, in the past ten years the na- 
tional debt has jumped $12 billion. Yet in the 
same period—due in large part to their in- 
ability to develop new tax sources, which have 
been tapped for the national treasury—state 
and local governments have run up a debt 
increase of $32 billion. This is nearly three 
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times the national debt increase. And state 
and local debt now stands at more than 
$50 billion, which is greater than the federal 
government's debt in any year prior to World 
War II. 

Since more than half of all federal expendi- 
tures go into our foreign programs, our foreign 
affairs have a very direct bearing on states, and 
their ability to fulfill their responsibilities to 
their people. 

The vitality of state government hinges on 
how our states face up to their emerging re- 
sponsibilities brought on by changing needs. 
Indeed, the vitality of our entire American 
governmental system depends on this. And the 
ability to do this requires more than vision and 


desire—it requires financial ability. 


THE MOMENTOUS CHALLENGE 

But there are far more significant reasons 
than those associated with dollars for our states 
to become internationally minded. 

The one thing we can always count upon is 
that this is a changing world. From the be- 
ginning of time, it has always been true that 
organisms which cannot or will not change 
with the world perish. Government offers no 
valid exception to the rule. 

It is far from trite to say that our world 
community is faced with its most momentous 
challenge of all times. 

And I do not refer to the challenge of com- 
munism, as great a challenge as this is to our 
cherished western traditions and beliefs. This 
greater challenge, however, would exist if Karl 
Marx had never put pen to paper. 

It is the challenge of world survival in the 
face of possible mutual annihilation—and it is 


a challenge which faces both East and West 
alike. Vice President Nixon and Prime Min- 
ister Khrushchev looked this reality squarely 
in the face as they talked together recently. 

The Soviet Union and its affiliates are re- 
sponding to that challenge with totality of 
effort, as a totalitarian system is capable of 
doing. 

They have understood, to a degree I fear 
we have not, that there is far more to meet- 
ing the challenge than stockpiling nuclear 
weapons and launching missiles. 

As we learned in our visit to the Soviet 
Union, they are keenly aware, on the one hand, 
of mankind's anxiety over the prospects of a 
new war and, on the other hand, of the fierce 
aspirations of impoverished peoples to achieve 
an industrial revolution and a more abundant 
life—in their own lifetime. 

What the Soviets do and what we do toward 
relieving those anxieties and assisting those 
aspirations around the world will determine 
in the long run whether the world community 
successfully meets the challenge of survival. 

But of course America will never settle for 
just survival. Our aspirations and ideals re- 
quire of us more than the minimum. 

Survival for us must be for a purpose—a bet- 
ter life for all, not just in material goods but in 
the intellectual and spiritual sense as well. 

To achieve this purpose, it is going to be 
necessary for America to adopt a set of national 
goals—to understand them, to proclaim them 
and to implement them. 

The states must be partners and co-work- 
ers in this common undertaking if we are to 
succeed. We should make no mistake about 
that. 





The United States 
and the Democratic ‘Testing Grounds 


Address by the Former President of Ecuador 


Galo Plaza 


at the State Dinner of the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 


Conference, August 3, 1959 


Ir Is A great honor for me to address the 
Annual State Dinner of the Fifty-first Gov- 
ernors’ Conference: not only because of my 
audience and of the highly appreciated priv- 
ilege of joining a distinguished line of out- 
standing personalities who have done so in the 
past, but because it affords the opportunity, for 
one who has tried to serve the cause of democ- 
racy for a good stretch of his life, to be a witness 
and even to participate in the activities of a 
unique organization, devised outside the for- 
mal structure of government, to strengthen and 
vitalize that precious institution: democratic 
government as it is understood and practiced 
in the United States of America. 

One of the illustrious Presidents of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, as Governor 
of New Jersey, in an address to the 1912 Meet- 
ing said of the Governors’ Conference: “It is 
an extraconstitutional enterprise, but natural, 
spontaneous, imperative, perhaps creative. .. . 
In brief, we are setting up, outside the sphere 
of the Federal Congress, a new instrument of 
political life, national in its character, scope 
and intention; an instrument, not of legisla- 
tion, but of opinion, exercising the authority 
of influence, not of law.”” These words have 
impressed me and helped me grasp some of the 
insight of the role the Conference plays in the 
mechanics of government. 

When my friend, Governor Mufioz Marin 
inquired if I would be available to address this 
meeting and invited Mrs. Plaza and myself to 
be his guests at La Fortaleza, I was delighted to 
come to Puerto Rico to see this show window 


of what can be done through economic co- 
operation between a less developed area and 
an advanced economic complex, for people of 
our same blood in a land that faces problems 
similar to those we are attempting to solve in 
Latin America. I always follow with genuine 
interest what is going on in Puerto Rico and 
look with admiration upon the extraordinary 
performance of her people under the leader- 
ship of their great Governor. I am certain that 
after my visit impressions and sentiments will 
be ratified and strengthened. 


MEMORIES OF A TURNING POINT 

What I would like to talk about tonight 
takes me back to a clear and sunny day in 1945. 
It will also bring back memories to one among 
us here. Nelson Rockefeller and myself were 
working hard at the United Nations Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, and one Sunday after- 
noon after a long and strenuous week, I in- 
vited him to cross the Bay, and in reminiscence 
of my college days at the University of Cali- 
fornia, we climbed the hill beyond the campus 
to the Big C. 

We commanded, from where we sat for a 
rest, an imposing view of the valley and the 
great Bay cities. José Iturbi, the pianist, was 
giving a concert in the Greek Theater below. 
Chimes from the campanile could be heard 
from time to time. It was a fine day for reminis- 
cing, but our minds were not in the past, we 
were thinking of the future. 

Your great nation was then at the threshold 
of a new era. The sub-continent, protected 
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from aggression by two ocean barriers where a 
freedom loving people lived a life of opportu- 
nity and abundance, peaceful and secure, was 
to become a thing of the past. Notable ad- 
vances in aeronavigation had converted the 
ocean barrier into broad avenues of approach, 
and a major scientific breakthrough, in the use 
of nuclear energy, had made possible the atom 
bomb. Freedom and security could no longer 
be taken for granted. The people of the United 
States experienced for the first time fears of 
aggression from without. New generations of 
Americans would have to be on the alert and 
if necessary fight to protect their precious herit- 
age: their way of life. 

The back breaking efforts of the war had 
left the United States in a position of pre- 
eminence in the world, and a new factor, the 
emergence of Soviet Russia as a great power, 
had destroyed the dreams of ‘one world” that 
had fired the imagination of many after the 
tragic ordeal. 

As we started back to San Francisco at sun- 
down we wondered how the people would re- 
adjust to the changes that their country’s new 
destiny demanded, and how she would meet 
the new responsibilities. 


TRANSITION OF POLICIES 

If we look back over the years since 1945, we 
will find that deeper changes have taken place 
in the American scene than we imagined, and 
that United States leadership as a whole, in 
spite of severe criticisms, has measured up to 
its responsibilities in the face of formidable 
difficulties. 

From the day the United States discovered 
she had to concern herself with the rest of the 
world as a matter of self-preservation, political 
policies, both national and international, that 
had been for generations the law of the land, 
became obsolete. 

As the menace of communism grew, with the 
military might of the Russians, to challenge 
democracy, the United States, burdened with 
the responsibility of leadership of the Western 
World, was forced to arm for defense to meet 
the threat and began to prepare a new genera- 
tion to man a greatly expanded diplomatic 


front. While this was taking place at home the 
cold war had to be fought abroad. Not always 
were the issues clear cut, nor did the allies in 
the West agree always on tactics. The all im- 
portant initiative proved elusive. At times the 
United States, that had once been a colony and 
had fought for its independence, found itself 
painfully confronted with situations where 
communism, to further its cause, had taken ad- 
vantage of the genuine aspirations of the peo- 
ple for freedom, while democracy was accused 
of siding with colonialism. These years since 
1945 have been difficult and confusing, but in 
spite of everything the world has so far been 
spared the tragedy of another war, and the 
United Nations has successfully served its pur- 
pose in lessening tensions or paving the way 
for peaceful solutions of conflicts. 


ASPIRATIONS IN ASIA AND AFRICA 
During the last fourteen years while the two 
great blocks, the democratic West and the 
Soviet world, faced each other across the Iron 
Curtain, new sovereign states in Asia and Af- 
rica have been rising from the liquidation of 
the colonial empires of the nineteenth century. 
The people in these countries, who for cen- 
turies had taken for granted their humble 
conditions of life, have become aware of the 
technological, social and political changes in 
the western world and are eager to embark on 
programs of their own of economic develop- 
ment and social reform. The governments, 
hard pressed by these aspirations, confronted 
with formidable obstacles to effect the far 
reaching changes necessary to bridge the gap of 
centuries, look for assistance and guidance 
from more advanced nations. Their leaders are 
attracted by the ideals of Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln. They dream for their 
people what democracy has done for the people 
of the United States. But when their dreams 
are over and they wake up to the stern realities 
of life, they realize that western civilization, as 
we know it today, is the culmination of a proc- 
ess that has lasted 500 years, from the philo- 
sophic reasonings of the Greeks, the legal con- 
cepts of the Romans, through the spiritual 
revolution of Christianity and the political, 





social and economic advancements that came 
forth with the Reformation, the Renaissance, 
the Industrial Revolution, the French and 
American revolutions, and up to the scientific 
development of this century. The non-western 
nations did not receive the full impact of these 
experiences; they benefited somewhat from 
them by their contacts with the western world, 
but were not carried along by the main flow. 

The great civilizations of the East, that had 
flourished for thousands of years when Euro- 
peans were barbarians, had long been left 
behind. These people realized that to create 
a modern economy and a new concept of life 
they had to replace or readjust the ancient 
faiths and ways of life to a degree that meant 
the skipping of centuries. 

Western democracy that strives to build an 
enduring world community, based on eco- 
nomic and social growth, with respect for na- 
tional and human dignity, has tremendous 
appeal to the peoples of Asia and Africa. Un- 
doubtedly they would like such a system for 
themselves, although they suspect that the 
democratic way demands, as a prerequisite 
for success, experience in self-government, a 
wealth of natural resources and a series of tradi- 
tions and experiences that have to be built up 
over the years. The big question for them is, 
can democracy succeed in meeting the more 
pressing demands in the social and economic 
fields, where resources are limited, democratic 
tradition nonexistent and the time element all 
important. 


COMPETITION IN ATTRACTION 

_ On the other hand, they are impressed with 
the remarkable performance of Soviet Russia 
that, after lagging behind the West for a hun- 
dred or more years, has been able, through 
great efforts and sacrifices, to almost catch up 
with the “capitalist world.” Although they 
realize that the impressive Russian perform- 
ance has cost her people a high price in- blood 
and loss of freedom and human dignity, they 
wonder if there is no other alternative, if it 
may not offer them a short cut that would leave 
behind much of the road that leads into the 
nuclear age. 
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When they observe that other great historic 
transition taking place in Communist China, 
which is coming from still further back in its 
economic development in a relatively short 
period of time, to bring about spectacular ma- 
terial results, the impact on the under-devel- 
oped nations of Asia and Africa is still more 
effective, because they see what communism 
can do for people like themselves. 

It is not communism as such that attracts 
them; as a matter of fact the cruelty, ruthless- 
ness and the violence of its tactics have, so far, 
kept them from joining the communist camp; 
democracy with its human appeal is far more 
attractive as a political doctrine. If democracy 
could only prove convincingly that it is capable 
of bringing about the urgently needed devel- 
opments, without the cruel regimentations 
that communism demands, the neutral coun- 
tries would no longer be uncommitted. Hence 
the most important task to be carried out dur- 
ing the coming years by the western democ- 
racies is to win over the countries in the Third 
Position, that of neutrality, by ways and means 
more convincing than the all-out efforts of the 
Soviet world. 

Puerto Rico is a prime example of democ- 
racy at its best, at the task of helping the com- 
mon man to improve his lot without sacrifices 
in freedom and dignity. But is not Puerto Rico, 
with its two and a half million people, too 
small a show window for the world to see in 
contrast with Communist China, with its 600 
million inhabitants? Must not the West also 
make a demonstration on a far larger scale of 
the virtues and capabilities of democracy? 


INDIA AS A DEMOCRATIC EXAMPLE 
Some learned opinions in the United States 
have advocated a greatly expanded western 
effort, for the cause of democracy, in India, as 
an example for the uncommitted world to see. 
It is pointed out that British administration 
served to develop gradually well rooted demo- 
cratic institutions in India, that the country is 


passing through a profound social revolution 
that might ultimately break down the caste 
system and liquidate in other aspects the old 
order, which may facilitate modern economic 
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and social developments. Furthermore, it is 
said that the gradual, non-violent character of 
the Indian democratic evolution would be par- 
ticularly appealing to the uncommitted world. 
Finally, the size of India, with its 400 million 
people, would measure up to the communist 
experiment in China. 

But it is doubtful if such a scheme would 
give democracy a fair chance to succeed. Would 
not the Indian experiment prove far more dif- 
ficult than the Chinese? The people of India 
have deep rooted religious and philosophical 
concepts which affect their way of life and their 
attitude toward the rest of the world to a point 
that might obstruct or at least slow down any 
significant changes in the economic and social 
fields; while in China an ancient tradition of 
authoritarian government from above, and at 
the level of the peasantry, and widespread dis- 
content since the mid-nineteenth century, have 
facilitated the changeover to communist rule. 
No organized religion stood in the way, the 
caste system never existed, while a fierce na- 


tional pride, a Chinese characteristic, helped 


spark the drive toward progress, in contrast 
with religious beliefs in India which teach man 
that the highest values are non-material, and 
that he must stand ready to divest himself of 
mortal goods and aspirations if he is to attain 
eternal life. 

In no way am I implying that democracy 
does not have a chance to succeed in India; on 
the contrary, I believe that it has deeper roots 
than in most anywhere in Asia, and a real 
chance to become the backbone of a new India 
and a citadel for freedom nearest to the eastern 
communist world. But the democratic process 
is being carried out in the Indian way, slowly 
and if possible without violence, while circum- 
stances today demand a much quicker pace in 
order to match without delay the Chinese dem- 
onstration. 


LATIN AMERICA: A TESTING GROUND 

With these thoughts in mind, would not 
Latin America, with its twenty independent 
nations, that in spite of differences make up 
the most homogenous community of nations 
in the world, prove to be an adequate testing 


ground for democracy to clearly show its worth 
in a large enough scale? Some might argue that 
Latin America is too far from where the dem- 
onstration is most needed. This argument 
might have been valid in the past, but today no 
place on earth is too far away. 

Latin America, like China, occupies a large 
area, although not as densely inhabited; its 
population is growing at a faster rate than in 
China—in fact, the fastest of any major area in 
the world. Our problems in Latin America are 
different from those in highly industrialized 
societies; many of them are similar to those in 
Asia and Africa. Although our respective cul- 
tures stem from different ancestries, many of 
the characteristics in the struggle for economic 
development are present in Latin America: 
past colonialism, limited available resources, 
too great a dependency on the major industrial 
nations, economic instability, a history of un- 
stable national governments, misguided na- 
tionalist sentiments—and, as in Asia and in 
Africa, when the aspirations for a better stand- 
ard of living cannot be attained through 
purely economic efforts, political action is 
brought to bear. We share the same yearnings, 
the same rising expectations, the same frus- 
trations. 

On the other hand, our ties to the West are 
stronger, we share the same concepts of the 
organization of society and the place of man in 
society. Our religions and philosophy of life 
stem from western civilization. The basic dif- 
ficulties for a change to a modern concept of 
life that still persist in India and that could 
retard the democratic process are certainly not 
present in Latin America. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
LATIN AMERICA 

There are still more convincing reasons, 
from the point of view of United States inter- 
ests, why Latin America should become a test 
case for democracy. 

As we are neighbors, the solutions of our 
problems are of common concern. In spite of 
differences in our respective backgrounds, of 
a historical, cultural and geographical nature, 
there are more analogies that can be found 





among the nations of other regions of the 
world. Our cultures stem from European civil- 
ization. We in the western hemisphere fought 
for our independence, inspired in the same 
principles and ideals of the American and 
French revolutions. Our ancestors showed the 
same courage and indomitable spirit as they 
carved out of the wilderness this new civiliza- 
tion of the Americas. 

Today Latin America is the largest trading 
partner of the United States. United States pri- 
vate investment has a large stake in Latin 
America. And above all, we both firmly believe 
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that prosperity and social justice can flourish 
in a free society, where free men have the 
opportunity to realize their possibilities as hu- 
man beings. These are some of the reasons why 
democracy can and must succeed in Latin 
America. 


Because the freely elected Governors rep- 
resent government nearest the people and pub- 
lic opinion in a democracy plays an important 


part in determining political action, both do- 
mestic and international, I have spoken tonight 
of world problems that may need a serious re- 
formulation of United States foreign policy. 





The Governors at San Juan 


THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was held in the San Juan 
Intercontinental Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
August 2—5, 1959. Governors from forty-five 
states, commonwealths and territories attended. 

The meeting opened with a luncheon of the 
Executive Committee on Sunday, August 2. 
In the afternoon, assistants of the Governors 
joined at a briefing session with representatives 
of Puerto Rico and the Conference staff, in 
which they discussed the program and arrange- 
ments and facilities connected with it. On Sun- 
day evening Governor and Mrs. Luis Mufioz 
Marin entertained at a reception and buffet at 
the Instituto de Cultura in Old San Juan, 
where they welcomed the Governors, their 
wives, and parties on behalf of Puerto Rico. 

Opening General Session. The first general 
session of the Conference convened at 9 a.m., 
Monday, August 3, in the Salon Isla Verde of 
the San Juan Intercontinental, a large ball- 
room which was the setting for all plenary ses- 
sions. Governor LeRoy Collins, of Florida, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, pre- 
sided. 

Following the invocation, by Monseigneur 
Mariano Vassallo, Vicar General of the San 
Juan Roman Catholic Diocese, Governor 
Mufioz Marin delivered an address of welcome 
in which he voiced his confidence in the even- 
tual realization of “a closer, pragmatic partner- 
ship between all people of the Americas.” He 
called for determination on the part of Ameri- 
cans “that before 1999—much before!—all of 
America, not just the Northern part of it, shall 
have banished poverty and shall have estab- 
lished a high standard of living, in the sense of 
spiritual stature as well as in material abun- 
dance.” The declared, calls for 
greater motivation than “‘keeping the United 
Governor 


issue, he 


’ 


States safe from communism.’ 
Munoz pointed to an important role for Puerto 


Rico in molding better relationships between 
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the United States and Latin America. The 
ability of Puerto Ricans “to speak to each of 
the two parts of America in its own language, 
both figuratively and literally,” he said, gives 
strength and understanding to them in this 
role. (See page 215 for text of the address.) 

Governor Collins, as Chairman, then ad- 
dressed the Governors on the activities of the 
Conference since the last Annual Meeting. 
There had been many “‘firsts’—including the 
drafting of proposed new Articles of Organi- 
zation; establishment of a new regional office 
of the Council of State Governments in At- 
lanta, which meant that Conference members 
now would have access to office staff in 
every region of the nation; the visit of the Con- 
ference Executive Committee to the Soviet 
Union; and the holding of this Annual Meet- 
ing outside the continental United States. Gov- 
ernor Collins emphasized the important work 
of Conference committees on which reports 
shortly were to be heard. All these activities 
pointed up “‘a new dimension for the Gover- 
nors’ Conference.” The year passed had 
marked the passing of a half century in its 
history. During most of the first fifty years, the 
Governor summarized, the role of the Con- 
ference had been relatively passive; many sub- 
jects on the agenda had been relatively non- 
controversial. This now was changing. ‘More 
and more attention is being focused on the 
Governors’ Conference—as a Conference,” 
Governor Collins said, “rather than as a col- 
lection of individual Governors. It is becom- 
ing increasingly a force, in its own right, on the 
national governmental scene.”” (See page 219 
for text of the address.) 

Monday Business Session. The Conference 
next considered and acted upon the proposed 
revision of its Articles of Organization. It had 
been recognized that the existing Articles 
needed substantial revision. A subcommittee 
of the Executive Committee, headed by Gov- 





ernor William G. Stratton of Illinois, had ac- 
cordingly drafted new Articles, which had been 
mailed to all Governors some weeks before. 
The Executive Committee in turn recom- 
mended them for adoption by the Conference. 

In part, Governor Stratton pointed out, the 
new Articles brought up to date and put into 
writing practices that had grown up over the 
years. This included clauses on the composi- 
tion of the Executive Committee from the 
standpoint of political affiliation and regional 
representation, the annual alternation of the 
Chairman with respect to political affiliation, 
and the Chairman’s powers and duties. The 
draft defined a quorum as twenty-five members 
present at a meeting and made specific pro- 
vision for introduction and adoption of resolu- 
tions. An important innovation was proposed 
in one Article. Article V, technically in force 
up to now, had stated: ‘““The Conference shall 
hhave no permanent president. A Governor 
shall be selected by the Executive Committee 
at the close of each half day’s session to preside 
at the succeeding meeting.” This clause had 
become impracticable many years ago, and it 
had become the practice for the Executive 
Committee—elected at the Annual Meeting 
for the year to come—to select a Chairman 
from among its members. The proposed new 
draft provided, instead, for election of the 
Chairman, separately, by the whole Governors’ 
Conference, and then election by the Confer- 
ence of the eight other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Following extensive discussion from the 
floor and examination of individual Articles 
and procedures involved, the new Articles 
were adopted by the Conference, and went 
into effect immediately. At a later session a 
motion was adopted amending the Articles to 
make the Governor of Samoa a member of the 
Conference. 

Report on Tour of the Soviet Union. The 
nine Governors who had participated in the 
tour of the Soviet Union—Governors Collins, 
Clyde, Davis, Hodges, McNichols, Meyner, 
Smylie, Stratton and Underwood—next re- 
ported on outstanding impressions they had 
received. The Governors dealt individually 
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with particular subject areas—including cul- 
tural, political, governmental, economic and 
educational aspects. Among points of emphasis 
was the friendliness shown by the Russian peo- 
ple and their desire for peace; their industry; 
the regimentation of their life; the tight con- 
trol by the Communist Party; the prestige of 
science and concentration on special lines of 
education; the sacrifice of consumer goods in 
favor of heavy industry and arms; progress 
in developing the country’s resources; and in- 
dication of some degree of relaxation of restric- 
tions over the people since the Stalin era. Dif- 
ficulties in the way of a stable peace with Russia 
were recognized as large. It was the consensus 
that means must be pursued by which the 
people of the two countries can understand 
each other better in the interest of peace. Ex- 
tensive discussion followed the reports. (See 
page 233 for summary of the session and page 
265 for a related resolution, “Invitation to 
Political Leaders of Other Nations.”’) 

Dorado Beach Luncheon. Following the 
Monday morning sessions, Governor and Mrs. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller entertained the Gov- 
ernors and their parties at a buffet luncheon 
at the Dorado Beach Hotel and Golf Club— 
on the seashore about an hour’s drive from the 
San Juan Intercontinental. After a delightful 
luncheon many joined in golf, swimming and 
other recreational activities there. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1959-1960 


The following Executive Committee for 1959-60 
was elected at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on August 5, 1959: 


J]. Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware, Chairman 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Governor of Virginia 
James T. Blair, Jr., Governor of Missouri 

Harold W. Handley, Governor of Indiana 

David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsylvania 
Herschel C. Loveless, Governor of lowa 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of New York 
Grant Sawyer, Governor of Nevada 

Robert E. Smylie, Governor of Idaho 
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State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was 
held Monday evening in the Salon Isla Verde 
at the San Juan Intercontinental, Governor 
Collins presiding. The Reverend Angel Luis 
Seda, President of the Council of Churches of 
Puerto Rico, delivered the invocation. Gov- 
ernor Mujioz Marin introduced the Governors 
and their ladies to the many guests present. 

Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
spoke briefly to the Governors and presented 
messages from President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Herter. 

The President's message (text of which is 
on page 214) emphasized that the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii to the Union reaffirms our 
belief in the federal system, and that the system 
is “further strengthened by our unique and 
special relationship with the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico.” “We are dedicated,” he said, 
“to meeting the governmental needs of this 
expanding nation within the finely balanced 
federal framework.” The President extended 
fraternal cooperation to the Governors in their 
efforts to guard against a heavy-handed central- 
ization and to lead the way to steadily rising 
standards of governmental excellence. 

The message from Secretary Herter, dated 
August 1 at Geneva, Switzerland, expressed 
regret that the Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
prevented his coming to the Conference as 
planned. He observed that his two terms 
as Governor of Massachusetts had impressed 
upon him the increasing impact of foreign 
on domestic affairs. It was imperative that 
the people of the states understand our for- 
eign policy, and he was confident that such 
understanding would bring support. Secretary 
Herter added that the Governors’ meeting in 
Puerto Rico, with special emphasis on Latin 
American affairs, was particularly fitting. “The 
peace, security and progress of this hemi- 
sphere,” he said, “are of vital concern to every 
one of us.” 

Under Secretary Dillon likewise emphasized 
the auspicious circumstances in which the 
meeting was held from the point of view of 
inter-American relations. The fact that the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, the Governors of 
the states and the Governors “of incoming 


Hawaii,” of Guam, and of the Virgin Islands 
were welcoming Former President Galo Plaza 
of Ecuador as the principal speaker at the State 
Dinner emphasized ‘the special qualities of 
inter-American friendship and solidarity.” Mr. 
Dillon paid high tribute to Governor Munoz 
Marin and Dr. Galo Plaza as apostles of such 
solidarity. 

The Under Secretary observed that Puerto 
Rico's continuous advance during recent years 
in “Operation Bootstrap” is “inspiring, often 
astonishing, proof of what vision and determi- 
nation can do.” He pointed out that the De- 
partments of State of the United States and 
the Commonwealth cooperate in bringing to 
Puerto Rico thousands of persons to study its 
methods and apply them in their own coun- 
tries. This program, operating for more than 
seven years, had brought more than 7,000 per- 
sons from Latin America, the Far East, Africa 
and the Middle East, who had found here 
“good ideas, good will and sympathetic guid- 
ance. 

Introducing Dr. Galo Plaza, Mr. Dillon said 
that as Ambassador to the United States, as 
Chief of State in Ecuador, and “as a private 
citizen with hemisphere influence,” he had 
helped to further closer friendship between his 
country and ours and better understanding 
among all the Americas. 

Dr. Galo Plaza in his address pointed up the 
same theme of inter-American partnership. 

Dealing with the contest of democracy and 
communism in Asia and Africa, he under- 
scored that western democracy has tremendous 
appeal for them. But a big question for them 
was, he said, whether democracy could meet 
the social and economic demands soon enough. 
People in Asia and Africa were aware of the 
cruelty of communism. But they wondered 
whether it might not offer a shortcut in their 
economic development. They were impressed 
with spectacular material results in China. 

Against that background, the speaker turned 
to Latin America as a testing ground for de- 
mocracy, which could show its worth on a large 
scale. Despite cultural differences, he pointed 
out, many of Latin America’s problems are 
similar to Asia’s and Africa’s—involving the 





same yearnings, rising expectations and frus- 
trations. But the ties of Latin America to the 
West are stronger, Dr. Galo Plaza continued. 
The United States and Latin America are 
neighbors; despite differences there are more 
analogies between them than among nations 
of other regions; Latin America is the largest 
trading partner of the United States; above all, 
“both firmly believe that prosperity and social 
justice can flourish in a free society.” Accord- 
ingly, he concluded, world problems may re- 
quire “a serious reformulation of United States 
foreign policy.” (See page 223 for text of the 
address.) 

Tax and Revenue Problems. At the outset 
of the Tuesday morning session the Governors 
divided into four groups which met separately 
and discussed outstanding tax and revenue 
problems. Presiding at the four meetings were, 
respectively, Governors G. Mennen Williams, 
Orville L. Freeman, George Docking and Rob- 
ert E. Smylie. Following extensive discussion 
by the groups, the Governors resumed the 
plenary session. The four chairmen summa- 
rized high points of the discussions held and the 
conclusions or suggestions developed in them. 
Subjects emphasized included the great cur- 
rent increase in state and local expenditure; 
the demand for public services; the possibili- 
ties of crediting certain state taxes against fed- 
eral taxes; effects of legislative representation 


on revenue problems; the necessity that the 
states stand on their own feet financially to the 
greatest extent feasible; problems of ear- 
marked funds; and the serious results that con- 
tinued federal inability to work out a program 
for financing the federal highway program 
would have on state economies and finances. 


(See page 240 for summary.) 

Executive Session with Allen W. Dulles. The 
only executive session of the Annual Meeting 
followed—one in which Allen W. Dulles, Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
briefed the Governors on security problems. At 
the conclusion of his address he stated “‘on the 
record”: 

“The evidence is overwhelming that the So- 
viets intend to use nuclear blackmail as a major 
weapon to promote their objectives—namely 
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to spread communism throughout the world. 

“They showed this intent at the time of the 
Suez crisis when they threatened England and 
France with ballistic attacks. They used these 
tactics again, chiefly against Turkey, at the 
time of the Middle East crisis about a year ago. 

‘They will use the same threat against this 
country. 

“If due either to any weakening of our de- 
fenses—and all forms of protection against nu- 
clear attack are important elements of our de- 
fense—or due to any failure to maintain our 
retaliatory striking power, we render ourselves 
susceptible to such nuclear blackmail, the se- 
curity of this country and of the Free World 
would be gravely compromised. 

“T have no reason to believe that we will fail 
to meet this challenge.” 

Report of the Committee on Civil Defense. 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference Spe- 
cial Committee on Civil Defense, introduced 
Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., Commissioner of 
the New York State Department of Health, 
who dealt from a medical standpoint with the 
grave effects of radiation that could come from 
fallout in an atomic attack. 

Governor Rockefeller, presenting the special 
committee’s report, underlined that the cur- 
rent national plan gives full responsibility to 
the individual citizen to survive on his own re- 
sources for two weeks following a nuclear at- 
tack, and that the individual today is not pre- 
pared to do so. He emphasized the seriousness 
of the situation by telling of “Operation Alert” 
in which it was assumed that sixteen bombs 
had struck New York State—with the calcu- 
lated result that 1.2 million people were killed 
by direct blast and heat, 3.8 million killed by 
fallout, and another 4 million disabled by fall- 
out. Clearly, however, it was possible to pro- 
tect our people against fallout. That was the 
objective of the committee’s report. Saving of 
lives and national survival were at stake; like- 
wise, adequate preparations against fallout 
would work against nuclear blackmail and thus 
serve peace. 

The committee report—recommending four 
key steps to meet the problem, with emphasis 
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on assistance and encouragement to the people 
to prepare themselves to survive radioactive 
fallout—was adopted by the Conference. (See 
page 258 for resolution on civil defense, em- 
bodying the committee’s recommendations.) 

Public Welfare and Relief. Problems of pub- 
lic welfare and relief received first attention at 
the Tuesday afternoon session. Governor Al- 
bert D. Rosellini of Washington, presiding, in- 
troduced the subject in its broad aspects. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, U.S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dealt with it exten- 
sively in an address that followed. Governor 
Rosellini then presented and explained the re- 
port of the Governors’ Conference Special 
Committee on Residence Requirements for 
Public Assistance, which recommended spe- 
cific action by Congress and the states to liber- 
alize residence requirements. The Conference 
approved the report. (See page 243 for sum- 
mary of the session and 261 for resulting reso- 
lution on residence requirements.) 

Regional Cooperation in Higher Education. 
With Governor Cecil H. Underwood of 


West Virginia presiding, a panel of educators 


then dealt with a series of key problems in 
higher education, which were posed by Gov- 
ernor Underwood in his introductory remarks. 
The emphasis was particularly upon how re- 
gional cooperation can help solve the prob- 
lems. Participating were Dr. Robert H. 
Kroepsch, Executive Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education; Dr. Robert 
C. Anderson, Director of the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board; and Dr. Harold L. 
Enarson, Director of the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education. (Summary 
of these presentations begins on page 250.) 

T he States and the Nation: A Debate on the 
Issues of Federalism. Opening the Wednesday 
morning session, with Governor Collins pre- 
siding, two speakers—William G. Carleton, 
Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Florida, and George C. S. Benson, President 
of Claremont Men's College, California—de- 
bated the relative positions of the states and the 
nation. Professor Carleton, while pointing to 
an important role for the states, developed the 
case for governmental centralization at the na- 


tional level as necessary and inevitable. Presi- 
dent Benson, while recognizing heavy re- 
sponsibilities of the national government, 
emphasized the great value of the states and 
governmental decentralization in the federal 
system. (See page 254 for summary of the de- 
bate.) 

Closing Business Session. At the closing busi- 
ness session the Conference first heard a report 
on activities of the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee by Governor Robert E. Smylie of 
Idaho, Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
Special Committee on Federal-State Relations. 
The report reviewed the work of the joint com- 
mittee during the past year on a series of pro- 
posals and problems, and outlined the areas 
in which it is continuing its studies. These 
areas involve the possibility of replacing spe- 
cific grants with a block grant; a review of the 
federal estate tax to simplify its provisions, in- 
crease the state’s share of the revenue, and 
equalize that revenue source to the extent prac- 
ticable; the relationship of federal aid to state 
and local finance; and legislation pending in 
Congress to provide for permanent intergov- 
ernmental relations commissions. The report 
recommended that the Special Committee and 
its work with the Joint Action Committee be 
continued. The report was adopted. 

In the absence of Frederick N. Clarke, Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators, L. S. Harris, Executive 
Director of the Association, summarized 
a report by Mr. Clarke on outstanding prob- 
lems of traffic safety, including motor vehicle 
equipment. 

Governor S. Ernest Vandiver of Georgia, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference Ad- 
visory Committee on the National Guard, de- 
livered its report, in which it was urged that 
the federal government give consideration not 
only to the importance of the Guard as a ready 
reserve but to its importance as a force to assist 
national recovery in event of nuclear attack. 
Governor Vandiver emphasized that by vir- 
tue of its training, its equipment and its dis- 
persion in more than 2,000 communities 
throughout the country, the National Guard is 
prepared to render the kind of emergency serv- 





ices that recovery from nuclear attack would 
require. The committee report was adopted. 
(See page 262 for resulting resolution.) 

Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
presented its report, comprising fifteen reso- 
lutions. For the first time in the history of the 
Governors’ Conference the resolutions were 
presented, discussed and adopted in open meet- 
ing, the press attending. On several of the 
resolutions discussion was extensive. All of the 
fifteen proposed were adopted, two with 
amendments. (See page 258 for summary of the 
discussion and pages 261-265 for texts of the 
resolutions.) 

Governor William F. Quinn of Hawaii, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, re- 
ported for it. The committee nominated for 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference J. 
Caleb Boggs of Delaware, and he was unani- 
mously elected. The committee then made its 
nominations for the eight additional members 
of the Executive Committee, and they were 
elected unanimously. (Names of the full com- 
mittee appear in the box on page 229.) 

The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference then adjourned. The new 
Executive Committee met at once and accepted 
the invitation of Governor J]. Hugo Aronson 
of Montana to hold the 1960 Annual Meeting 
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next June in Glacier National Park, Montana. 

' Other Activities. In addition to the sessions 
described above, the Governors, their parties, 
and members of the press joined in many other 
activities. These included a Fiesta Dinner for 
the Governors and their parties in the Caribe 
Hilton Hotel Tuesday evening and a simul- 
taneous Fiesta Dinner for the press at La 
Concha Hotel, both tendered by the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. A Puerto Rican Jira— 
picnic and barbecue—was held at Luquillo 
Beach following adjournment of the Confer- 
ence Wednesday. That evening Governor and 
Mrs. Munoz Marin were hosts to the Gover- 
nors, their parties and the press at an open 
house at La Fortaleza, the Governor’s Mansion. 
Various activities, including luncheon visits 
in private homes in San Juan, were held for 
ladies of the Governors and their parties, and 
there were special activities for children. Swim- 
ming, fishing, boating and other sports 
rounded out an extremely pleasant recrea- 
tional program. 

On Thursday, the day following the Con- 
ference adjournment, most of the Governors, 
many members of their parties and numerous 
representatives of the press flew as guests of the 
Virgin Islands for a visit of a day or two at St. 
Thomas and other points of interest on the 
Islands. 


Report on the Tour of the Soviet Union 


IN THE MONDAY MORNING SESSION the nine gov- 
ernors who had participated in the tour of the 
Soviet Union for almost a month this summer 
reported on the visit. 

Governor Collins pointed out that the Exec- 
utive Committee had been invited to make 
the visit by New York University, to compare 
services at the Soviet equivalent of our state 
level of government, and that joining in.the 
invitation was the Institute of International 
Education, a private foundation. The Execu- 
tive Committee after careful consideration had 
accepted the invitation on condition that it 
would not be financed by taxpayers’ funds and 


that it would have the State Department’s ap- 
proval. New York University and the I.I.E. had 
obtained grants from the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to 
finance the mission. 

As two members of the Executive Commit- 
tee were unable to make the trip, Governors 
Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina and Rob- 
ert E. Smylie of Idaho were named as replace- 
ments, to round out the group and to preserve 
the party balance. Besides the nine Governors, 
the party included three educators from New 
York University, three representatives from 
the Institute of International Education, 
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and two staff attaches of the Governors’ group. 

On returning to the United States, Governor 
Collins reported, the group had called on the 
President at the White House, at his invitation, 
and had given him a report, copies of which 
were on the desks of all the Governors. In re- 
porting today, each of the Governors who had 
made the trip would deal with one particular 
subject area, so that much ground could be 
covered with a minimum of overlapping. 

Governor Collins then presented, succes- 
sively, his eight colleagues of the tour. Summa- 
ries of their reports—the subheads indicating 
their individual subjects—follow: 


HOUSING, HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Governor George D. Clyde of Utah noted 
that housing in many Soviet cities and villages 
was destroyed in World War II, and that domi- 
ciling the rapidly growing population had 
become a major problem. Individual homes 
except on collective farms and in some rural 
villages were not allowed. Standard designs 
for huge apartment houses were adopted. Ex- 
cept for exteriors these are the same in every 
Soviet republic. The brick work was sloppy, 
Governor Clyde observed, the lines irregular, 
precast stone often didn’t fit, and the concrete 
and brick work was not tied together. Unequal 
settlement had caused cracks to open in walls. 
Workmanship was poor. 

The U.S.S.R. was shooting at a goal of nine 
square meters of living space per person— 
equivalent to a room about 9 x 10 feet—much 
more than is now available, with seven to eight 
people living in a three-room flat or five in two 
small rooms. Family life is impossible under 
these conditions, the Governor continued. The 
people walk the streets, visit parks and expo- 
sitions, go to the theater, ballet, or sports arena 
—“‘any place but home.” The expressed Soviet 
goal of an adequate flat for every family would 
be a long time coming, and unless the quality 
of construction was improved many apartment 
houses under construction would be con- 
demned or would require extensive main- 
tenance. 

Discussing health and welfare, the Governor 
pointed out that all medical services, hospitals, 


and medicine dispensed at hospitals are pro- 
vided by the government, free. Medicines pre- 
scribed for outpatients must be purchased by 
them but are very cheap. The Soviet Union 
claims to have more doctors per capita than 
the United States. More than half of them are 
women. All doctors are on salaries. Private 
practice is allowed on off-time, but as medical 
services are free private practice does not flour- 
ish. In Kiev there were seventeen doctors for 
each 10,000 people. Throughout the republics 
visited, the doctors seemed well-trained, com- 
petent, dedicated to their work. Hospitals, clin- 
ics, and laboratories seemed up to date and 
adequate, the facilities well-maintained, the 
programs apparently well-administered. The 
people looked robust and well-fed. 

Water systems and sanitary waste disposal 
seemed inadequate in most cities and appeared 
nonexistent in the rural areas. These improve- 
ments, however, would come. 


THE PEOPLE—THEIR HABITS 
AND CULTURE 

Governor John E. Davis of North Dakota 
observed that people are the same the world 
over in that they are friendly and curious about 
other people. In all areas visited in the Soviet 
Union the people were friendly and hospitable. 
‘There was not an unpleasant incident created 
by the people throughout our journey,” and 
there were many spontaneous acts of good will. 

The complete regimentation of the Russian 
citizen was very apparent. Men and women 
have equal status. Women work with men on 
the most arduous tasks—in railroad repair 
crews, operating heavy road machinery, carry- 
ing bricks and mortar. Older people, women in 
the majority, sweep the city streets, using home- 
made brooms with which they keep the streets 
exceptionally clean. 

The appearance of robust men, women and 
children everywhere indicated an adequate 
diet. Women dress simply, using very little and 
usually no cosmetics. Men’s suits are drab, but 
in contrast to the norm are the better quality 
clothing of Soviet officials and higher income 
citizens. 

The Governor emphasized that although 





Russian is spoken throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion, people in the fifteen republics have varied 
backgrounds, cultures and languages. 

The government encourages and directs the 
people in the use of their spare time by provid- 
ing parks, theaters, ballet, sports arenas, mu- 
seums, exhibits and recreational centers. ““The 
Black Sea area is the people’s paradise for a 
vacation.” Nominal rates are charged there and 
workers are encouraged to use the facilities. 
Tickets to the ballet and other events are in- 
centive awards to workers and peasants. The 
behavior of the people in public, including the 
young folks, is exceptionally good. 

Regimentation and discipline start early. 
Young people are taken to Pioneer Camps in 
the summer. At collective farms and in apart- 
ment concentrations nurseries care for children 
of parents who work. All this ties in with disci- 
pline. 

One of the tragedies has been the rejection 
of religion. Churches are attended by older 
people, mostly women. Young people say it is 
silly to go to church. “Atheism is firmly en- 
trenched in Russia.” 

Governor Davis observed that under the cur- 
rent regime there has been some relaxation of 
restrictions—that people enjoy more freedom. 
They appear reasonably contented, obviously 
hope for a better life, and do live better than 
before. They experienced great suffering dur- 
ing the war. “They sincerely want peace and 
friendly understanding with the United 
States.” 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
. Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Caro- 
lina summarized the Soviet economic system 
as a completely balanced economy—one that 
includes all industry, agriculture, education, 
entertainment, health and medical activities. 
Currently the Soviets are starting a new 
seven-year plan, as compared with the several 
five-year plans previously carried out, on sched- 
ule or otherwise. Under Joseph Stalin every- 
thing was planned and directed from the top. 
Under Mr. Khrushchev quite a bit of decen- 
tralization has been introduced. Final control 
and decisions remain at the top, but budgeting 
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or planning now begins in the local industry or 
local government department. It is coordi- 
nated and corrected all along the line until it 
finally is made to fit in the over-all planning of 
the entire Soviet Union. Leaders of the Com- 
munist Party greatly influence and, where nec- 
essary to their plans, dictate the major and 
basic decisions. 

All land is owned by the state, all produc- 
tion is in the hands of the state, all the stores, 
schools and other activities are run by the state. 
The number and size of steel mills and other 
enterprises are predetermined by the state, as 
are the number of engineers, doctors, teachers, 
etc. Prices are fixed by the state without nec- 
essary regard to cost. Consumer goods are still 
sacrificed in favor of heavy industry and arma- 
ments. Bread and books are cheap; shoes and 
clothing (poor and unattractive generally) are 
high, but the consumers stand in line to get 
what is available. 

The Soviets have introduced various bonus 
and incentive plans to spur production and 
to inspire workers in the factory and on the 
collective farms. Unemployment appears non- 
existent, Governor Hodges said, but he felt 
sure many jobs are “made,” and often more 
people are used than are actually needed. The 
Governors had visited some of the factories, 
including textile, tobacco and steel. Industrial 
progress is spotty, the Governor summarized, 
but when the Russians decide on a “crash” pro- 
gram they do a job. “Witness their Sputnik, 
their jet planes, their drive for literacy. They 
greatly emphasize education and science to 
strengthen their economic system.” 

The people are proud, ambitious and hard 
working, and there is propaganda everywhere 
to help keep them that way, the Governor con- 
cluded. “Although we may not like their eco- 
nomic system we would do well to know what 
they are doing.” 


THE COURTS AND PROSECUTION 
R. McNichols of 


Governor Stephen L. 
Colorado emphasized that Soviet courts and 
the legal system are an adjunct of a political 
system—used to establish, maintain, and per- 
petuate communist government. The fact that 
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there is a legal system at all, according to Soviet 
ideology, is evidence of an imperfect system. 
The Soviets proclaim that at some future time 
there will be no need for any legal system. To 
support this view they point to a decline, ac- 
cording to their own statistics, in crime, prosti- 
tution and other social evils. 

Under the present Soviet system there will 
never be the basic, constitutionally guaranteed 
freedoms we have, the Governor said, for the 
Soviets deify the state; their constitution can be 
changed by the Supreme Soviet and, if it is not 
in session, by the Presidium acting in the 
interim. 

Governor McNichols outlined in some detail 
the structure of the courts—the People’s 
Courts, with original jurisdiction, handling 
petty crimes and civil Regional 
Courts, handling criminal and certain civil 
cases and serving in appeals functions; the Su- 
preme Court of the Soviet, the highest court 
of the land, which watches over and regulates 
the lower courts. Supreme Court members are 
selected by the Supreme Soviet, and the Su- 
preme Court reserves the right to take original 
jurisdiction in any case. 

A good many lawyers—in fact most of them 
—are women. The Supreme Prosecutor, or 
Procurator as he is called, is selected by the Su- 
preme Soviet. He selects and appoints the re- 
gional and district prosecutors throughout the 
Soviet Union. Thus the Communist Party 
maintains control of investigations and prose- 


matters; 


cutions. 

Recently there has been effort to codify the 
laws and establish unified rules of evidence and 
procedures through the Union, and some re- 
publics have actually adopted the new codes. 

Among other aspects, Governor McNichols 
pointed out that there is no trial by jury. Ef- 
fort had been made to review political sen- 
tences and terms that were imposed during the 
Stalin regime, and the Governors were told 


this process had almost been completed. But as 
long as the legal system remains a tool for po- 
litical discipline, the Governor concluded, 
it will never be a bulwark against tyranny, 
which the Russian people have always put 
up with. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

Governor Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey 
emphasized that the Communist Party is the 
mechanism by which most social, political and 
economic life in the Soviet Union is controlled. 
Membership in it is indispensable for the am- 
bitious person. Since in practice religion is 
frowned on, atheism fervently espoused and 
voluntary non-communist associations forbid- 
den, the only effective organization through 
which an individual concerned with his future 
can rise to influence is the Communist Party. 
Its members are the elite. 

Soviet Union and republic officials boast of 
non-party members in positions of responsi- 
bility, Governor Meyner noted, but “‘it is safe 
to say that we found no one in a position of au- 
thority who was not a Communist Party mem- 
ber.” Governmental leaders, factory managers, 
trade union representatives, state and col- 
lective farm managers, educators in adminis- 
trative posts, and a majority of the judiciary 
were party members. From 3 to 4 per cent of 
the population, or 7 to 8 million people are 
members of it. 

There are generally party units parallel to 
all levels of government, from the rural or 
municipal district Soviet to the Supreme So- 
viet. Major policy decisions are made by the 
party. The Seven-Year Plan now in operation 
was adopted first by the Party Congress and 
implemented later by the governmental bod- 
ies. Once the party speaks, and it usually speaks 
from the top, all must give complete support. 
Candidates for all elective posts must pass party 
scrutiny. 

Membership in the party is achieved only 
after a probationary period of a year. Expul- 
sion is permitted only after action by the lower 
party unit as well as an upper party unit. The 
top leadership cannot easily be deposed. A con- 
tinuing reservoir of potential members is main- 
tained through youth organizations such as the 
Young Pioneers and the Komsomol or Youth 
Communist League, in which an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the country’s youth are mem- 
bers. 

It is reasonable to assume, Governor Meyner 





said, that only a small group within the party 
provides its direction. But an army of fervent 
underlings is ready to carry out established pol- 
icies by active, evangelical appeals at the lower 
levels. ‘““The hope of the future is that more 
democracy will develop within the party and, 
in turn, spread to the populace generally. This 
hope seems a long way off.” 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

Governor Robert E. Smylie of Idaho 
sketched the basic governmental organization 
from the All Union government at the top, 
through the governments of the sixteen con- 
stituent republics, the 104 regional govern- 
ments, called Oblasts, into which the republics 
are divided, and the city soviets in Moscow and 
Leningrad. : 

At the All Union level, he pointed out, there 
is a so-called legislative body, the Supreme So- 
viet of the U.S.S.R., with a membership in 
the range of 450, and a cabinet of some thirty- 
five ministers. The latter is actually run by the 
thirteen-man Presidium of the Council of Min- 
isters—which has largely coordinate member- 
ship with the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
and with the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. 

The ministry and presidium structures that 
obtain at the All Union level, Governor Smylie 
noted, recur with minor variations at the level 
of the republics. 

The Oblasts—reminding one of our concept 
of a county—and the city soviets maintain the 
same structural machinery as the republics and 
the U.S.S.R., with lower echelon variations 
such as would occur anywhere. They have legis- 
lative assemblies and courts, together with in- 
terties between local party and government 
officials. In some instances, again, the local 
party and governmental officials may be identi- 
cal. 

Inside the Oblast is a lower level of govern- 
ment, the Riun Council, apparently with func- 
tions like those of a township board, school 
board and small municipal corporation com- 
bined. 

Much is made in Russia, Governor Smylie 
indicated, of the recent decentralization pro- 
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gram, and there is a definite movement to de- 
centralize execution of government policy, both 
political and economic. However, he said, com- 
menting on economic planning, the so-called 
theses on which planning is based are the real 
heart of the plan. These are developed by very 
few people at the All Union level and obviously 
control all later planning. Here, again, one sees 
the control mechanism of a reasonably static 
centralism at work. 

One further has to remember that govern- 
ment in Russia means the total economic sys- 
tem. “The man in the street will tell you he 
elects his officials freely.’” Actually, Governor 
Smylie added, reality would prompt one to 
state that they never had so much as now, 
and for that reason they think they are free, 
“but according to our standards it is no free- 
dom at all.” 


AGRICULTURE 

Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois 
stated that Russian agricultural production is 
arriving at a point where it is able to provide 


a very substantial diet for the people. It is not 
as varied as ours and is lacking particularly in 
meat. Nevertheless the Russians had made an 
all-out effort to avert the famine conditions and 
instability that used to exist in their agricul- 
ture. 

Russian officials are very much aware of 
American advances in increasing production 
and in research, the Governor observed, and 
the Russians, perhaps more than our people, 
are distinctly aware of production goals in this 
field. 

Basically, Russian agriculture is organized 
along the lines of two types of farms: the state 
farm, operated directly by the government 
through hired laborers, with a manager as- 
signed to see that they achieve a certain produc- 
tion; and the collective farm, operated more 
like a cooperative elsewhere. Under the collec- 
tives, a group of little farms are organized into 
a collective setup, and operate their own busi- 
ness to a certain extent, within a broad general 
polity. They supposedly elect their own man- 
ager and have a council to run their affairs. 
They pay about 14 per cent in taxes to the 
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government, but the rest of their funds are used 
to operate the enterprise; anything left at the 
year end is split among the members. Another 
distinction is that collective farmers are al- 
lowed about two and a half acres each to op- 
erate as private enterprises, and they can sell 
the resulting produce in a private market. 

Most of the agricultural progress, Governor 
Stratton stated, has been made in moving 
northward in the cultivation of various crops, 
such as corn and small grains. Much of that 
advance came through research and getting 
new types of seeds and heartier types of plants. 
The Governors hadn't seen many beef animals, 
but there was a definite program to increase 
hybrid seed corn production to get into beef 
production. A great deal of farm machinery 
was to be seen at expositions, but Governor 
Stratton was convinced that mechanization 
hadn't proceeded too far. 

Another weakness needing correction was 
deficiency in chemical fertilizers. The Rus- 
sians, however, certainly were interested in 
new methods, and the leaders were going all 
out in inspiring their people with the idea that 


they must produce as much as America. 


EDUCATION 

Governor Cecil H. Underwood of West Vir- 
ginia said that any realistic examination of So- 
viet education must recognize that Soviet soci- 
ety is one of absolute rather than relative 
values. Thus there is only one correct content 
for education. The system is dictated com- 
pletely from the top. 

The Governor sketched its organization 
from the nursery school and kindergarten 
through the top branches. In the compulsory, 
elementary program, for students from 7 to 16 
years of age, the basic philosophy is prepara- 
tion for productive labor. Labor lessons are 
given twice a week the first year, and this in- 
creases up to four times a week in the higher 
grades. 

Following the compulsory program, grades 9 
through 11 involve specialization. At this level 
there is a great variety of schools, including 
technical and polytechnical, but again the phi- 


losophy is training in productive labor. In- 
cluded are special schools for gifted children— 
in which musicians, artists, ballet dancers and 
others are trained. 

The higher educational system is based on 
the need for trained people in particular pro- 
fessional categories—not on the number who 
may be interested in a particular field. 
Throughout the U.S.S.R. there are thirty-nine 
universities—their faculties organized in ex- 
actly the same fashion. Salaries of university 
professors appear to be the highest of any pro- 
fessional group. 

In addition to the universities are 734 tech- 
nical institutions (medicine, architecture, min- 
ing, etc.) Finally, there are “Academies of Sci- 
ence’’—research centers scattered through the 
country. 

Recognizing noteworthy achievements of the 
system, Governor Underwood emphasized the 
prestige education has earned. Faculty mem- 
bers are the very elite of society. The students 
are looked up to. School plants are extensive, 
and equipped with the best in modern facilities 
the Soviet Union can provide. After noting 
other impressive features, he said perhaps the 
most important achievement is the obvious 
dedication which students and teachers have 
to their jobs. 

Against these strong points are many short- 
comings, the Governor continued. The system 
is designed to train individuals to serve the de- 
fined objectives of the state, not to develop an 
individual along his own capacities. Admis- 
sions are related completely to the need for 
trained personnel in particular categories. 
There appears to be little if any general edu- 
cation in the higher educational system. 
Among other negative aspects, academic free- 
dom does not exist, at least not in our terms, 
and research is very narrowly limited. 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 
Following these presentations, Governor 
Collins reported briefly. He spoke first of 
the good cooperation the Governors had 
received from officials and of the friend- 
ship of the people. The Governors had gone 





off the beaten track and had found among the 
rank and file deep and spontaneous good will. 
This had reinforced conviction that exchanges 
of contact can improve relations between the 
two countries. Heretofore exchanges had 
largely been in the fields of education, science, 
sports, agriculture and a few other selected 
areas. The Governors distinctly felt, Governor 
Collins said, that a broadening of the inter- 
changes would be important for peace. 

On returning to the United States they had 
reported to the President their belief than an 
expanded program of exchange visits between 
government officials would be desirable. Gov- 
ernor Collins then reported what he had 
learned a few minutes before from Under Sec- 
retary of State Dillon—that the President was 
announcing a forthcoming exchange of visits 
between Mr. Khrushchev and himself. Ensuing 
applause from the floor, Governor Collins 
noted, indicated that the Governors joined in 
commending the President for this noteworthy 
step. 

Extensive general discussion followed. Ques- 
tions from the floor and replies and comments 


from Governors who had made the trip pointed 
up many aspects. 


One point of emphasis was the all embracing 
character of the Soviet public welfare program 
in taking care of people from the cradle to the 
grave. Highways, it was brought out, are not 
very good by our standards, but the Russians 
do not now have vehicles to require highways 
like ours. The Soviets, in their close regimen- 
tation, concentrate on the things they feel are 
needed at a given time—a totality of effort that 
enables them to make tremendous progress on 
selected lines. The far reaching importance of 
planning by the Soviet Goss and the compe- 
tence of its personnel received comment. 

The Soviet theory of the historical inev- 
itability of the advance of socialism around 
the world also was emphasized. At the same 
time, it was remarked, some creeping capital- 
ism is going on in Russia, notably, for example, 
in the incentive program in farming. 

One of the Governors, himself a lawyer, 
noted that lawyers didn’t carry much weight 
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over there. “You never saw a lawyer in govern- 
ment, for better or worse.” Most lawyers were 
women and, the Governor summarized, they 
seemed to be regarded about as we would re- 
gard notaries public. 

It was observed that government in Russia is 
looser, more permissive, under Khrushchev 
than it was under Stalin. Khrushchev himself 
was a highly dexterous man. He could storm, 
pound, get soft, tender and sweet. He could be 
complimentary and caustic. He would sell you 
all he could by whatever means it took. But he 
respected one taking a firm position in oppo- 
sition and didn’t allow bitter arguments to 
destroy his willingness to get on another sub- 
ject and agree on it. 

Khrushchev, however, it was underscored, 
suffers under much misapprehension about us. 
His misapprehensions and those of other Rus- 
sians, it was submitted, point up the desirabil- 
ity of exchanges between us, to give them bet- 
ter opportunity to know how strong we are, 
and how strong we are in our intent to keep 
what we've got. They also would help us under- 
stand how Russian minds react, and how we 
must meet their challenges. We should not 
weaken our guard; exchanges would not 
change minds on either side; but they might 
help us to live peacefully. 

The questions and comments from the floor 
generally indicated not only keen interest in 
the reports but high evaluation of the Execu- 
tive Committee’s visit. One of the Governors, 
on the other hand, expressed concern over such 
visits, and lest they infringe on the exclusive 
prerogatives of the President and the State De- 
partment to formulate foreign policy. Another 
Governor, complimenting the Executive Com- 
mittee for the visit, which he considered a 
great step forward in understanding certain 
of our foreign problems, suggested that a com- 
mittee be established to visit Latin America, 
similarly, to help bring all the Americas closer 
together. The chair suggested that a resolution 
to that effect be submitted to the Resolutions 
Committee. (See page 258 for action on resolu- 
tions and pages 264 and 265 for resolutions 
pertinent to the subjects discussed above.) 
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‘Tax and Revenue Problems 


AT THE ouTSET of the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion the Governors divided into four groups 
which met separately and simultaneously dis- 
cussed tax, revenue and closely related prob- 
lems of their states. As such problems often 
have similar impacts among states of compar- 
able size, the divisions were arranged accord- 
ingly. 

Each group met with its chairman in a sepa- 
rate room. The chairman of each suggested 
major points for discussion. Intensive ex- 
changes of views and experiences followed, 
practically all of the Governors participating. 

The separate sessions continued for about 
an hour and a half. At their conclusion the 
Governors resumed the plenary session, and 
the group chairman summarized the points of 
emphasis and outstanding suggestions or rec- 
ommendations made. 


GROUP I 

Group I comprised Governor G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan as Chairman and Gov- 
ernors James T. Blair, Jr. of Missouri, Ed- 
mund G. Brown of California, LeRoy Collins 
of Florida, Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts, 
Harold W. Handley of Indiana, Luther H. 
Hodges of North Carolina, Robert B. Meyner 
of New Jersey, Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York and William G. Stratton of Illinois. 

Governor Williams reported that their most 
spirited discussion was related to difficulties 
encountered because of unequal representa- 
tion within legislatures, which created diff- 
culty in raising the revenues needed. The Gov- 
ernor added, smiling, that the conclusion 
reached on this aspect was that every Governor 
was for every citizen, whether he lived in a big 
city, a small town or the country. 

He then summarized under separate head- 
ings the following subject matters and conclu- 
sions: 

1. This year has been a turning point in 
state fiscal affairs. Over the last decade state 


expenditures have gone up 148 per cent and 
debt 300 per cent, local expenditures have in- 
creased 132 per cent and debt 160 per cent. 
Meantime, gross national product has risen 
only 69 per cent and inflation has amounted 
to 17 per cent. Thus the demand for state serv- 
ices has exceeded growth of the economy; there 
is a shift from private to public demand for 
services—particularly in schools, highways and 
local services—and these demands will con- 
tinue. 

2. In meeting the demands the states have 
been somewhat embarrassed by the weight of 
federal taxes and interstate competition. This, 
the group emphasized, is only a matter of de- 
gree; it was felt the states could do their own 
job despite it—which led to the third point. 

3. There was agreement that state and local 
governments should continue their strenuous 
efforts to keep up with the demands themselves 
before turning to the federal government. 

4. It was recognized that local governments 
are having increasing difficulty because of the 
narrowness of most local tax bases, usually con- 
centrated in the property tax. States, it was 
suggested, should consider broadening the 
local tax base. 

5. It was agreed that there were some areas 
of heavy competition as to services relative to 
which some kind of national minimum stand- 
ard would be useful to the states. As examples, 
rather than as areas agreed by his group, the 
Governor mentioned unemployment compen- 
sation and minimum wages. A national stand- 
ard, he added, might be federally enacted or 
it might be achieved in some other way. 

6. It was suggested by the group that a 
standing committee of the Conference might 
be set up on state financing, concerned with 
local as well as state fiscal affairs. It could en- 
able the states to familiarize each other with 
their best ideas for meeting problems at home 
and standing on their own feet. If the commit- 
tee were set up, it was suggested, the Execu- 





tive Committee should consider having an ex- 
tensive study made of state and local financing. 
Here Governor Williams cited large improve- 
ments in care for the mentally ill, to which 
studies made at the direction of the Governors’ 
Conference had signally contributed. 

7. The group agreed that economy in state 
government required every possible effort. All 
the Governors had been working to increase it, 
in reorganization of state government and 
other aspects. All agreed it was essential to ac- 
complish economy—but also that the total costs 
of government could not be cut by an appre- 
ciable percentage through such efforts and that 
the states still were presented with the prob- 
lem of additional taxes. 


GROUP II 


In Group II were Governor Orville L. Free- 
man of Minnesota as Chairman and Governors 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. of Virginia, Albert B. 
Chandler of Kentucky, Buford Ellington of 
Tennessee, Herschel C. Loveless of Iowa, Luis 
Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico, Gaylord A. Nel- 
son of Wisconsin, John Patterson of Alabama, 


Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, Albert 
D. Rosellini of Washington, J. Millard Tawes 
of Maryland and S. Ernest Vandiver of 
Georgia. 

Reporting for it, Governor Freeman under- 
scored that there has been a very large increase 
in state and local governmental expenditures 
as a result of increased population, urbaniza- 
tion and other basic factors. His group gener- 
ally agreed that the pressure for these services 
would continue to grow. 

Governor Freeman noted that the federal 
government’s share in nondefense spending 
has dropped sharply during the last decade, 
while the states’ share has sharply increased. 
This, he added, has caused some of the enor- 
mous pressures, and is one reason why 1959 has 
been the greatest tax increase year for the states 
in our history. He added that increases neces- 
sarily would continue because services had to 
be provided and because, as a product of the 
depression and the war years, our population is 
substantially out of balance, with an increased 
percentage in the school and old age groups. 
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Governor Freeman then outlined a proposal 
he had made to his group under which there 
would be applied to the income tax the prin- 
ciple which has been followed for thirty-five 
years in the inheritance tax field. In the latter 
a credit for estate taxes paid to the states was 
applied against the federal tax; this resulted in 
uniformity, minimized interstate competition 
related to estate taxes, and opened up substan- 
tial sources of revenue. Explaining his income 
tax proposal the Governor said: ‘‘For example, 
if the specified tax credit were 10 per cent, a 
taxpayer owing $500 in federal income tax 
would pay $450 in cash and get credit for $50 
of state tax paid.”” This, the Governor believed, 
would encourage states that do not have in- 
come taxes to enact them, opening up new 
sources of revenue and equalizing tax compe- 
tition between states in connection with in- 
dustry location. He felt it would also improve 
administration. 

The Governor reported that his proposal 
was received with substantial reservations by 
the majority of the group. One objection, em- 
phasized by several, was that it would be vir- 
tually compulsory, practically requiring states 
to pass individual income tax laws. Governor 
Freeman held, in contrast, that it would greatly 
strengthen states’ rights and that in exchange 
for a relatively small loss in freedom as to tax 
action the states would realize large gain in fis- 
cal integrity and independence. 

However, as he again pointed out, the ma- 
jority expressed reservations or opposition. 

On other aspects, Governor Freeman con- 
tinued, a number of Governors reported that 
their states had been carefully examining state 
services provided in insurance, licenses, issu- 
ance of documents etc., in which the rates 
charged were based on values of many years 
ago. This had been corrected in Minnesota 
and Connecticut, and substantial savings were 
involved. 

Also reviewed by the group was the impor- 
tance of property tax equalization and assess- 
ment. It was agreed that good results in this 
field are difficult to legislate, but that states 
could act constructively through establishment 
of property manuals and programs for educa- 
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tion on the subject. It was noted that the pri- 
mary complaint of people in this connection 
relates to fairness rather than amounts of taxes. 
People are willing to pay for the services they 
consider important, but if houses across the 
street are assessed differently there is resulting 
bitterness that affects all government. 


GROUP III 

Group III, of which Governor George Dock- 
ing of Kansas was Chairman, included Gover- 
nors Ralph G. Brooks of Nebraska, John Bur- 
roughs of New Mexico, Clinton A. Clauson of 
Maine, Christopher Del Sesto of Rhode Island, 
J. Howard Edmonson of Oklahoma, Paul Fan- 
nin of Arizona, Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, 
Ernest F. Hollings of South Carolina, Stephen 
L. R. McNichols of Colorado and Cecil H. 
Underwood of West Virginia. 

Governor Docking, reporting for it, observed 
that the states represented in the group were 
very widely diversified in geographical terri- 
tory but found much in common in the tax 
and revenue field. Each Governor had sum- 
marized his state tax policies. A number indi- 
cated that increases were to come in taxes, Gov- 
erncrs of several states had reported problems 
particularly related to local school aid. 

Of concern to many were the difficulties of 
developing state aid for education so that the 
benefit is realized in producing better schools 
rather than reducing local tax responsibility. 
A number of states had completed or were un- 
dertaking or contemplating related studies of 
tax rate structures. 

The group had given its attention to the dif- 
ficulties of arriving at student-teacher ratios 
and other items that are meaningful in devel- 
oping aid formulas. 

The Governor of one state reported that tax- 
payer resistance was increasing. Governor 
Docking said that such resistance was not as 


open in Kansas but that some increase in it had 


been noted. 

The Governors in the group had discussed 
the use of taxes in place of ad valorem property 
taxes; the desirability of relating severance 
taxes to income rather than gross receipts; and 
the possibility of securing better controls of 


local expenditures of state collected tax mon- 
ies. 

As Governor Docking had noted, a number 
of states in the panel were seeking to re- 
evaluate their respective tax structures. This, 
the discussion showed, included effort to de- 
termine the appropriate degree of reliance to 
place on each of the several different taxes. It 
also included studying assessment equaliza- 
tion, with the objective of an equitable sharing 
of revenue responsibility as between the state 
and local governments. 

Increasingly, states among those represented 
on the panel were turning to the withholding 
device in income taxation. Discussion indi- 
cated that some states were considering in- 
creases in luxury tax rates. Some of the Gov- 
ernors noted efforts in their states to simplify 
tax returns and reduce the cost of tax adminis- 
tration. 

Governor Docking emphasized the necessity 
that when government spends the taxpayers’ 
money it must be on an efficient basis. As an 
example he mentioned mental health, in which 
his state has had an outstanding record. At the 
State Hospital in Topeka there were more than 
1,400 patients, of which sixty-two were under 
psychiatric treatment. The rest were taking 
recreational therapy, occupational therapy and 
other treatment none of which required the 
use of psychiatrists. The Governor believed we 
have been employing too many psychiatrists in 
such systems. In schools, in mental health 
programs and all other state services, it 
was essential that revenues be used on an 
efficient basis. 


GROUP IV 

Group IV consisted of Governor Robert 
E. Smylie of Idaho as Chairman and Governors 
J. Hugo Aronson of Montana, J. Caleb Boggs 
of Delaware, George D. Clyde of Utah, John E. 
Davis of North Dakota, Ralph Herseth of 
South Dakota, J. J. Hickey of Wyoming, Rich- 
ard Barrett Lowe of Guam, William F. Quinn 
of Hawaii, Grant Sawyer of Nevada and Rob- 
ert T’, Stafford of Vermont. 

Governor Smylie observed that all of the 
states represented in his panel are relatively 





small in population but are in the main the 
states where the tax sacrifice per capita is the 
highest in the nation. One of the states had 
recently adopted a sales tax and another a cor- 
porate income tax. All Governors in the group 
fores. wv expanding revenue requirements, and 
all agreed there was in some degree a lessening 
of the political bias against adequate revenue 
structures, which had to grow with the states’ 
economy. 

It was generally agreed that government in- 
evitably would continue to grow—in terms of 
money, services and the population served— 
and therefore that every endeavor should be 
made to explore areas where efficiency and 
economy could be promoted, so that revenue 
requirements could be kept at the lowest levels 
consistent with adequate services. To this end 
continuing surveys of government at all levels, 
conducted mainly in the executive branch, 
were desirable. 

It was agreed that earmarking of revenue 
sources for any specific government service was 
not sound governmental policy—with the ex- 
ception that it might properly be used, because 
of the special problems involved, in highway 
maintenance, construction and administration. 
The consensus of the Governors was that the 
federal government might properly consider 
this means of providing long term financing 
for the interstate highway program. 

It was emphasized in the group that a con- 
tinued cutback in the interstate highway pro- 


IN THE TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION problems 
of welfare and relief were first on the agenda. 
The Governors heard introductory remarks by 
Governor Albert D. Rosellini of Washington, 
presiding; an address by Arthur S. Flemming, 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and a report—which the Conference 
adopted—of its Special Committee on Resi- 
dence Requirements for Public Assistance, rec- 
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gram poses ihe greatest single current threat 
to the economy of the states represented in the 
panel. Attention i) «wise was given to the steel 
strike. It was recognized that its potential effect 
on the economies and revenues of the states 
could be very severe. 

' Most of the Governors agreed that there 
should be exploration among the states of re- 
ciprocal areas—either statutory or by executive 
agreement—to make the interstate incidence of 
taxation across state borders as satisfactory and 
agreeable as possible. There was indication 
that such arrangements had been operating 
yery satisfactorily in several states. 

The Governors discussed a suggestion that 
there should be exploration of arranging a 
credit to the states for federal taxes paid in 
the states, for the purpose of attempting to firm 
up a proposal which the Conference could 
make to the federal government. 

It was generally agreed that needs for serv- 
ices required the states in the panel to get their 
revenue structures on the broadest possible 
basis—with adequate flexibility to fit their eco- 
nomic and governmental structures without 
undue strain. A broad-based system, it was sub- 
mitted, could contain a property tax, sales tax, 
and personal and corporate income tax, in ap- 
propriate balance. The tax structures of gov- 
ernments, both state and local, it was recog- 
nized, need to permit meeting not only current 
requirements but those that will emerge as our 
population grows. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ommending liberalization of residence require- 
ments. 

Opening the session, Governor Rosellini 
pointed up the large scope and importance of 
public welfare programs. In fiscal 1958 more 
than 4 million people were provided public 
assistance in this country at a cost of $3.25 bil- 
lion. Many were assisted for brief periods only, 
and the purposes of assistance were best real- _ 
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ized when people were helped to find ways to 
circumvent the difficulties that had required 
their asking aid. 

Public welfare, the Governor said, represents 
a unique example of the partnership of federal, 
state and local governments on problems af- 
fecting citizen wellbeing. He underscored fac- 
tors that are increasing the range of problems 
with which it deals. Rising industrialization, 
the increased mobility of the population, the 
movement of people to cities, the growth of 
juvenile delinquency, the weakening of mar- 
riage and family ties, the boom in youngsters 
of school age, and the steadily increasing num- 
bers of older people—all these, Governor Rosel- 
lini emphasized, have direct and heavy impact 
on welfare responsibilities. 

“It is a strange thing,” he said, “that public 
welfare is sometimes accused of creating these 
problems by people who seem to think that, 
if we had no public welfare, people would not 
get divorced, men would not desert their fam- 
ilies, children would not get into trouble, and 
old people would not live so long.” 

After pointing to large successes and also 
failures of public welfare—the latter usually 
in the form of lost opportunities—Governor 
Rosellini submitted that welfare must concern 
itself increasingly with prevention, and with 
resolution of some of our complex social prob- 
lems. We must pay special attention to the 
quality and competence of our personnel, he 
said, and we must give them manageable work 
loads. ““The only real solution to our public 
welfare problems lies in helping people to 
mobilize their own resources so as to meet their 
own needs insofar as they can.” 


A WIDE RANGE OF PROBLEMS 

The Governor then introduced Mr. Flem- 
ming, who dealt with a wide range of problems 
—including federal-state relations in the wel- 
fare field, the possibility of general rather than 
categorical federal grants, and problems of res- 
idence requirements. 

Mr. Flemming said it had been his observa- 
tion that relations were reasonably good be- 
tween those responsible for programs in the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare and those responsible for comparable 
programs in the states, but that a better job 
could be done in keeping Governors in touch 
with the impact of the federal programs in their 
states. He hoped to sit down with some of the 
Governors in their capitols to discuss these 
matters during the coming year. He would seek 
to strengthen the position of the Chief Execu- 
tives in relation to the program in which his 
department plays a part. 

The President of the United States in his 
budget message, Mr. Flemming pointed out, 
had recommended legislation designed to in- 
crease state and local participation in financing 
public assistance programs. The President did 
not recommend reduction in federal funds; un- 
doubtedly it would be necessary for the nation 
to make increased amounts available for public 
assistance recipients. The Administration, 
however, Mr. Flemming continued, does have 
deep-seated concern that a constant increase in 
the percentage of federal funds for assistance 
would undermine the feeling of state and local 
responsibility and lead to additional federal 
controls. Maximum possible responsibility, he 
emphasized, should remain with state and local 
governments in the public assistance field. 

The Secretary said he had asked his depart- 
ment’s professional staff to study thoroughly 
the question of general federal grants vs. con- 
tinuation of grants by categories—for Old-Age 
Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Aid to the Permanently and To- 
tally Disabled. He believed serious considera- 
tion should be given to recommending to Con- 
gress that the categorical approach be abolished 
and that the federal government make a 
single grant for public assistance. The problem 
should be examined to see whether or not 
elimination of the federal categories would 
strengthen federal-state relations by consider- 
ably reducing federal supervision of assistance 
programs, and whether it would help welfare 
programs to strengthen family life. He recog- 
nized that some believe substitution of an over- 
all formula for the categorical approach would 
mean less assistance for persons in certain cate- 
gories. This contention should be examined, 

(Continued on page 249.) 
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he said, to determine whether it is necessary 
for the federal government to maintain as close 
supervision as it has in this area, and to ascer- 
tain whether, if this responsibility were placed 
with the states, they would discharge it fairly. 

On residence requirements Mr. Flemming 
said we would be “headed in the right direc- 
tion” if the recommendations of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference Committee on Residence Re- 
quirements, on which Governor Rosellini was 
about to report, were put into effect. The Sec- 
retary was convinced, however, that there 
should be no residence requirement on use of 
federal funds for public assistance. The federal 
government in making assistance grants, he 
said, should have no concern as to how long 
persons have lived in a community or state. 

Pointing out that the Social Security Admin- 
istration is sponsoring a study of illegitimacy as 
it relates to aid for dependent children, in or- 
der to assure that federal law is not contribut- 
ing to the problem, he stated that he was com- 
pletely out of sympathy with efforts to deal with 
the problem by denying aid to the illegitimate 
child. He could never reconcile himself to a 
program in which society would be “turning 
its back on the needs of a child because of the 
sins of his parents.” 

Mr. Flemming said he did not like a setup 
that under certain circumstances makes it nec- 
essary for a father to desert his family in order 
to have the family obtain public assistance. 
This can happen under the present federal law, 
he said. Aid to dependent children should be 
based strictly on need, not the presence or ab- 
sence of the father, and the federal law should 
be amended to make this possible. At the same 
time, the Secretary recognized that society 
should do everything it can to insist on a father 
facing up to his responsibilities. 

The Secretary favored stepping up the fed- 
eral-state program of vocational rehabilitation, 
which could reduce dependency. Similarly, he 
believed the federal government should take 
the initiative in developing a program of “‘in- 
dependent living rehabilitation services” 
which would enable state vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies to serve more of the severely 
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disabled. Under the present federal vocational 
rehabilitation law, he noted, the agencies can- 
not serve a disabled person through federal 
funds unless a finding can be made before serv- 
ices begin that the person has reasonably good 
prospects for becoming employable. 

Juvenile delinquency, he declared, is an- 
other field that calls for federal-state coopera- 
tion. Accordingly, the federal Administration 
was supporting a bill which would authorize 
federal expenditures for research and demon- 
stration projects of regional or nationa! signifi- 
cance. 

The Secretary believed the time has come 
to give greater support “to research designed to 
identify the causes of dependency and to pro- 
grams designed to provide our communities 
with larger numbers of personnel trained in 
the welfare field.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Flemming emphasized 
the necessity of agreeing on national goals and, 
simultaneously, on what constitutes a fair share 
of responsibility for their achievement on the 
part of governments at all levels and on the 
part of private groups. We can only make sub- 
stantial progress in this field, he said, by con- 
stantly improving the channels of communica- 
tion between the federal government and the 
states and by developing effective relationships 
between governments at all levels and the pri- 
vate groups that make a major contribution. 


REPORT ON RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

In presenting the report of the Committee 
on Residence Requirements for Public As- 
sistance, Governor Rosellini pointed up—as 
the Conference resolution creating the commit- 
tee did last year—the importance of migration 
of people in our economic and industrial de- 
velopment, and that residence requirements 
make such migrants in effect “stateless” per- 
sons if they need public assistance. 

The committee had considered numerous 
proposals, ranging from elimination of all resi- 
dence requirements to continuance of plans 
as they are. The fact remains, the Governor 
stated, that many bona fide citizens of the 
United States are exposed to severe hardships 
because of their migratory life and the variety 
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of state laws. This was tragic and unnecessary. 
Governor Rosellini observed that states had 
feared that if they provided help when needed 
they would encourage more migrants to come 
to them, creating financial burdens. But he 
cited experience in New York in which cost of 
emergency aid to migrants, without a residence 
requirement, was very small and the economic 
gains from the migrants’ work large. 

The committee report made two basic rec- 
ommendations: (1) That Congress amend the 
Social Security Act so that all four federally 
aided categories of assistance—Old-Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, and Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled—would be covered by a uniform one- 
year ceiling on residence requirements; (2) 
that general assistance remain a state and local 
program and that the states develop an inter- 
state compact under which. persons moving 
from one party state to another shall not be 
denied some form of aid if they are in need, 
irrespective of residence requirements other- 
wise existing. 

Extensive discussion from the floor followed 
submission of the report. Among committee 
members, several took occasion to explain their 


stands for it. Another agreed as regards the 
proposed one-year limit for the federally aided 
categories but not as to elimination of any resi- 
dence requirement for general assistance. He 
was concerned lest, in the absence of any such 
requirement, a floating population might take 
advantage of the welfare program. Still another 
committee member disapproved the report, op- 
posing a change in residence requirements. Yet 
another, not able to attend the Annual Meet- 
ing, concurred in a statement with the report 
but held it should go farther—specifically that 
Congress should amend the Social Security 
Act so that no state’s plan could impose any 
durational residence requirements for the four 
federally aided categories, and that there 
should be federal grants to the states for gen- 
eral assistance and for other needy persons 
not covered by federal grants. An additional 
committee member indicated that study 
should be given to possible federal participa- 
tion in general assistance, and he favored abo- 
lition of all residence requirements. 

Following further discussion from the floor, 
with questions and answers, the committee re- 
port was adopted. A subsequent resolution 
(see page 261) embodied its recommendations. 


Regional Cooperation in Higher Education 


A PANEL DISCUSSION of regional cooperation in 
higher education and its contributions fol- 
lowed. > 

Governor Cecil H. Underwood of West Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Southern Regional Ed- 
ucation Board, presiding, summarized the pur- 
poses and work of such boards in the South, 
West and New England, and pointed up a se- 
ries of problems for the panel's attention. 

The Southern Governors’ Conference, he 
pointed out, took the initiative a little over a 
decade ago in establishing by interstate com- 
pact the Southern Regional Education Board. 
Its functions are to serve as a clearing house for 
information on regionally significant activities 
in higher education; provide facilities and staff 


for assessing higher educational needs in the 
South and developing programs to meet them; 
administer interstate arrangements for educa- 
tional services and institutions; act as fiscal 
agent in carrying out such arrangements; serve 
as a research facility on related problems; and 
provide consultative services to states and in- 
stitutions in the South. 

Governor Underwood pointed out that in 
1953, through efforts of the Western Gover- 
nors’ Conference, a similar compact was rati- 
fied in that region, and the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education was estab- 
lished under it. Another such compact was es- 
tablished under the leadership of the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conference, and the New 





England Board of Higher Education resulted 
in 1955. 

Although the compacts and governing 
boards differed somewhat, the Governor noted, 
all were established in the belief that states 
working cooperatively could solve problems 
of higher education better than states working 
individually, and that there were regional 
problems which could be solved more effec- 
tively within the region than by federal action. 

Today, the Governor emphasized, we face 
the largest boom in higher education in our 
history. Not only do we have a vastly increased 
college age population, but a considerably 
larger percentage of college age youth than be- 
fore is demanding education. The three inter- 
state compact agencies are doing much toward 
solution of the resulting problems, Governor 
Underwood stated. He then identified six im- 
portant problems for the panel’s attention: 

1. Providing programs of higher education 
for twice as many college students by 1970 as 
we had in 1955. 

2. Providing an adequate number of well 
qualified faculty members to instruct these rap- 
idly increasing numbers of college students. 

3. Providing programs to supply the nation 
with the professional manpower it needs to 
maintain world leadership. 

4. Providing educational opportunities for 
the young men and women of college age in all 
states, regardless of the wealth or population of 
those states. 

5. Getting the most for our money in quality 
programs to meet the needs. 

6. Improving public understanding of 
higher education’s role in the nation’s future, 
in order to assure adequate support for these 
programs. 


NUMBERS OF STUDENTS; 
QUALITY OF FACULTIES 

Dr. Robert H. Kroepsch, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New England Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation addressed himself to the first two prob- 
lems: providing for the rising number of 
students and securing an adequate number of 
qualified faculty members. 

Fifty years ago, he said, one out of twenty 
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young people entered college. Today one in 
three does. Soon 40 to 50 per cent may attend. 
Why? ‘‘First because our economy increasingly 
demands college-trained people—and second 
because our people increasingly demand a col- 
lege education.”” By 1970, he continued, we 
shall need to provide higher education for 
more than twice as many students as we had 
in 1955—an increase from about 3 million to 
more than 6 million. 

The added burden, Dr. Kroepsch declared, 
will fall primarily on public universities. Pri- 
vate colleges will not expand much. Governors, 
he stated, understand the problem—but he was 
of the opinion that as yet most legislators and 
most other people do not. The three regional 
educational agencies accordingly are making 
every effort to awaken people to the issue. 

Each agency has studied and analyzed enroll- 
ment patterns, has projected future enroll- 
ment, and has placed these findings in the 
hands of educators, state officials and others 
who must take action. Each agency served as 
sponsor in regional conferences of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Out of these conferences have 
grown state conferences, many of them called 
by Governors. With your help, he told the Gov- 
ernors, the agencies will continue to fight to 
keep the doors of college open for qualified 
youth. 

The present outlook for providing enough 
faculty members of adequate quality, he said, 
is dangerously grim. The supply of talented 
new professors is “literally drying up.” Per- 
centagewise, colleges each year are forced to 
hire fewer faculty members with Ph.Ds. or 
other advanced degrees. Many young men are 
leaving the academic profession for business, 
industry and government—oftea doubling 
their salaries in the process. 

Attacking this issue, Dr. Kroepsch said, the 
regional agencies are directing the public’s at- 
tention to it and stressing the conditions that 
must prevail to attract a proper proportion of 
our most gifted youth to the scholarly life. Each 
region now has ambitious programs of research 
under way, to which philanthropic foundations 
have given substantial grants, to study the col- 
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lege teacher problem. A few of the aspects be- 
ing tackled, he summarized, are needs for im- 
proved methods of preparing college teachers 
and shortening the time required to earn a 
Ph.D.; more efficient use of teachers; and 
means of ‘doubling faculty salaries’’ and pro- 
viding other attractive conditions in the pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Kroepsch told of important regional con- 
ferences in which educators and others have 
examined such problems. ‘““Thus,” he said, ‘‘al- 
though our agencies have no power to control 
or direct colleges, we can and do suggest and 
encourage—we even prod and ‘needle.’”” With 
the Governors’ help, efforts to solve the staffing 
problem would go forward. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGES 
AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Dr. Harold L. Enarson, Director of the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Ed- 
ucation, dealt with the next two questions— 
the problem of providing higher education to 
give the nation the professional manpower it 
needs, and the difficulty of achieving equality 
of opportunity in all states despite their differ- 
ences in size and wealth. Both of these issues, 
he noted, had been singled out for priority 
action by the Governors in initiating the re- 
gional education compacts. 

The United States, he underscored, faces 
growing manpower shortages in fields crucial 
to health, prosperity and national security. ‘The 
shortages apply to our supply of doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, public health specialists, scientists, 
engineers, foresters and agronomists. As one 
example, the number of physicians trained 
each year is not keeping pace with population 
growth. For that alone, Dr. Enarson said, we 
require an increase of about 3,000 medical 
school graduates per year by 1975 over the 
number now expected. A rough estimate is that 
the nation needs about twenty new medical 
schools by 1975; such expansion is nowhere in 
sight, basically because medical education is 
very expensive. 

The three regional education associations, 
Dr. Enarson summarized, are finding the facts 
related to the trained manpower problem and 


reporting the findings to Governors, legislators, 
educators and other key leaders in their re- 
gions. 

As regards lack of equality of educational op- 
portunity between states, he underlined that 
not every state can afford to build and operate 
its own graduate and professional schools. 
“The solution,” he declared, “is to be good 
neighbors—to share educational resources 
across state lines. And this is precisely what the 
three regional educational agencies do. This is 
their primary task.” 

In the South, the West and New England, 
he continued, students are crossing state lines 
in increasing numbers for educational oppor- 
tunities arranged by the regional education 
agencies. The benefits are many, including 
greater opportunities for youth, stronger sup- 
port for existing schools, and fair payments by 
the participating states. Thousands of students 
across the country have gained from the pro- 
gram. 

The Governors and the regional education 
agencies can well be proud on this score, Dr. 
Enarson declared. They have developed a fair, 
practical system for equalizing opportunity 
and sharing facilities. But, he continued, an- 
other problem remains: “Very simply, it isn’t 
very satisfactory to share scarcity.” Citing as an 
example the fact that there is no dental school 
in the eight Rocky Mountain states, he under- 
lined the need for one but pointed out that a 
dental school is a substantial investment for 
which, so far, no one is willing to assume the 
burden. 

“What does this suggest?” he continued. 
“Simply that the states must be willing to try 
new and bolder ways of cooperating, abandon- 
ing the lazy ways of ‘educational isolationism.’ 
Is it possible, for example, for states to share 
in the capital financing of a new regional medi- 
cal or dental school in order to cooperatively 
meet their needs? And how shall we know un- 
less we try?” 


EFFICIENT OPERATION; 
THE PUBLIC IMAGE 


Dr. Robert C. Anderson, Director of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, the con- 





cluding member of the panel, dealt with the 
fifth and sixth questions that had been pointed 
up by Governor Underwood. 

As to getting the most for the educational 
dollar, he said, regional education has its own 
theory of relativity: maintaining the quality 
of higher education is relative to the efficient 
use of all facilities regardless of what state they 
happen to be in. To the three regional agencies 
this means a constant search for ways in which 
states can buy top quality education at the 
lowest possible price. They are serving this 
end now, largely through research and infor- 
mation. 

Although higher education is a multi- 
million dollar business, he submitted,: we 
know less about its operation than about al- 
most any other big business enterprise. Today, 
however, university administrators and state 
officials are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the need for facts and figures, more guide- 
lines in this field. In the past few years many of 
the larger institutions have created bureaus 
of institutional research to study themselves. 

The regional education agencies are encour- 
aging this effort, Dr. Anderson said. They are 
also contributing by undertaking specific pro- 
grams. They have helped institutions make 
their dollars go farther; they have helped solve 
common problems of efficient operation; they 
are building up a regional and national body 
of knowledge about higher education; they are 
developing a new kind of expert—the expert 
on institutional research. These programs have 
been financed partly by the member states, but 
foundation grants have provided a real stim- 
ulus. 

Among problems relating to efficient, eco- 
nomical operation of universities, Dr. Ander- 
son included budget planning; effective use of 
plant; best use of faculty—involving such ques- 
tions as how large classes should be; and the 
question of establishing community colleges 
to ease the universities’ load in the first two 
years. The three agencies, he said, have been 
trying to help universities unravel some of 
these problems, and he cited specific examples 
in this connection. 

In conclusion, Dr. Anderson emphasized the 
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work of the regional agencies in helping to im- 
prove the public image of higher education. 
During the past decade, he observed, while the 
war babies have been going through elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and the cost of edu- 
cation has gone up, we have witnessed critical 
attacks on the public school systems—some 
valid and constructive, some vicious and sel- 
fish. Since the war babies are now ready for 
college, similar attacks on higher educational 
institutions are to be expected. In the face of 


. this prospect, and in the hope of benefiting the 


Governors and the legislators, each of the re- 
gional agencies has sought to create better pub- 
lic awareness of the needs of higher education 
and better understanding of the role of col- 
leges and universities. Among means to this 
end are annual legislative conferences, “‘a par- 
ticularly successful informational effort in the 
West and South.” (An article on “Legislative 
Workshops—A Method of Improving Commu- 
nication with Higher Education,” by Governor 
Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, begins on page 
266.) 


TEACHER-STUDENT RATIO 

After pointing up, in summary, the high val- 
ues of services the regional education agencies 
are performing, and the essential role of the 
Governors in strengthening their work, Gov- 
ernor Underwood introduced Governor Foster 
Furcolo of Massachusetts, who dealt with an- 
other phase of education: the student-teacher 
ratio. 

It had long been his belief in line with tra- 
ditional concepts, Governor Furcolo said, that 
the smaller the number of students per teacher, 
the better the quality of education. Accord- 
ingly he was surprised some months ago, when 
looking into the subject, to find indication that 
it might not stand the test of scrutiny. 

In his survey he found that in 1950 the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research had re- 
viewed a very large number of research studies 
made in the last fifty years on this matter, and 
that the studies had cast serious doubt on the 
validity of the traditional belief. It was found 
that 40 per cent of the research reports favored 
large classes and only 22 per cent small classes; 
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and that of the more recent studies 50 per cent 
favored large classes and 21 per cent small ones. 
Thus a large majority indicated that pupil 
achievement is higher in larger classes. The 
encyclopedia had observed that on the whole 
the statistical findings favored larger classes at 
every level except kindergarten. 

Governor Furcolo had taken the matter up 
with leading educational authorities in his 
state and was surprised to learn that they felt 
it warranted further exploration. If it were 
true that larger classes meant better education, 
this would go a long, long way toward easing 
the teacher shortage. The savings could run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

All of that is unimportant, the Governor 
said, if it would impair the quality of educa- 
tion. He underlined that we must not take any 
step if it impairs quality, and he was not con- 
cluding that the case for the larger classes had 
been established. However, he had become 
convinced that available information war- 
ranted exploring the question. 

Accordingly he had discussed the matter 


AT THE OPENING of Wednesday’s session Gov- 
ernor Collins asked Governor ]. Howard Ed- 
mondson of Oklahoma to preside over the first 
discussion—a debate on the relative positions of 
the states and the nation. Governor Edmond- 
son introduced the speakers, William G, Carle- 
ton, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and George C. S. Benson, 
President of Claremont Men’s College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Pointing up the issues before them, Gover- 
nor Edmondson emphasized that nothing is 
more pertinent to our democracy than how 
much authority should be placed in the na- 
tional government, how much retained by the 
states. The issue probably never will be finally 
resolved, he said, for the nature of the federal 


with President Eisenhower and with the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Meantime, the national 
accrediting association was undertaking a re- 
view of the matter, along with other educa- 
tional problems, to begin in October. This was 
of particular interest because regional accredit- 
ing associations have established pupil-teacher 
ratios as conditions for accreditation. The as- 
sociations, the Governor pointed out, have dif- 
ferent standards, ranging from perhaps fifteen 
to thirty-five students per teacher. 

Governor Furcolo said it was important that 
the review, analysis and first recommendations 
be made by professionals in the educational 
field, not those in government and business. 
Nevertheless, he emphasized, it is important 
that Governors indicate their interest. Over a 
period of months he had heard from thirty to 
thirty-five Governors who believed there was 
much merit in such an approach. He suggested 
that forthcoming studies be followed closely 
and that the Governors cooperate in the re- 
evaluation. 


The States and the Nation 
A Debate on the Issues of Federalism 


system requires its continual re-evaluation as 
conditions change. And although controversy 
may be vexing to some, the Governor added, 
it is the essence of our system’s strength. 

“It seems to me that too often in these argu- 
ments over the rights of states and the right 
of the national government,” he said, “we tend 
to overlook the issue which is even more ger- 
mane, the rights of men. When we think of 
states rights or rights of the federal government 
we should bear in mind that the paramount 
American democratic concern, historically, has 
been for the rights of people, rather than the 
rights of government, whether national or 
state. And I submit that the measure of worth 
of any level of American government is the 
degree to which it approaches that goal.” 





THE CASE FOR CENTRALIZATION 

Professor Carleton, speaking first, described 
increasing centralization under the national 
government as inevitable and conducive to the 
country’s well-being. But he held that the fed- 
eral system is here to stay and that important 
roles for state and local government will con- 
tinue. 

Adoption of the Constitution in 1789, he 
said, was a great centralizing step. Since then 
all our units of government have taken on 
more powers and functions. During the twen- 
tieth century state powers have grown greatly— 
but those of the federal government more rap- 
idly, so that the powers of the states have 
declined relatively. The speaker held that the 
emergence of our national economy has neces- 
sitated the twentieth century extension of fed- 
eral power. Today it is charged with responsi- 
bility, he said, for nothing less than the smooth 
functioning of the American economy. 

Now, Professor Carleton submitted, the cen- 
tralization-decentralization controversy is shift- 
ing from the economy to the national society. 
The federal government concerns itself in- 
creasingly with roads, welfare, housing, slum 
clearance, urban renewal, rural community 
development, health and education—all tradi- 
tionally state and local matters. For decades it 
has been entering such fields directly or, in- 
directly, through grants-in-aid. 

Nor is the end in sight; from all sides—and 
the speaker cited a series of examples—come 
demands for new or enlarged government serv- 
ices, as in urban renewal, medical services and 
education. These demands, he said, result from 
such conditions as increased population, the 
accelerating shift of population to the cities 
and the phenomenal expansion of private busi- 
ness and industry. Thus a new rationale is de- 
veloping to justify a new spurt of federal ex- 
pansion: increasingly it is said that our society 
is national, that it is more and more interde- 
pendent, that our population is more mobile, 
that health and education in one state affect 
health and education in every state. 

Professor Carleton remarked that at the turn 
of the century it would have taken a bold man 
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to assert that, since the economy was national, 
the government most concerned with the econ- 
omy must be national. Today, he said, recog- 
nizing that isa commonplace. And while it may 
be an advanced position at present to say that 
since the society is national the government 
most concerned with it must be the national 
government, tomorrow this may be a common- 
place. 

What should states do to meet our growing 
national expectations adequately? Here the 
speaker cited a series of lectures by the late Pro- 
fessor Leonard D. White of the University of 
Chicago in which he was, as Professor Carleton 
put it, “moderately optimistic” on this score. 
He cited conditional assumptions of Professor 
White that the federal government would re- 
linquish some tax sources to the states; that the 
states would create new sources of revenue; 
that they would revitalize themselves by re- 
linquishing some federal grants, handling in- 
dependently some of the services now rendered 
jointly with the federal government; that they 
would make much greater use of the interstate 
compact; and that in old services and new they 
would use their own powers much more fully. 
Professor Carleton regretted that he could not 
share Professor White’s optimism. 

All the states were making some progress, 
he granted, and during the past year a few had 
taken constructive, even heroic measures—to 
tap water supplies, find new tax sources and 
reapportion legislative seats. But most states, 
he asserted, are barely able to keep their old 
services abreast of increasing population 
and the shifts to cities, and few of the things 
envisioned by Professor White had taken 
place. 

The states were not relinquishing grants-in- 
aid. They were not, in the speaker’s view, mak- 
ing significantly greater use of the interstate 
compact. “The truth seems to be,” he said, 
“that the interstate compact works fairly well 
in the non-controversial, that is the less impor- 
tant areas, such as regional educational coun- 
cils, the return of parolees, etc. But in the con- 
troversial areas, that is the more important 
areas, such as electric power, water pollution, 
tapping water supplies, conservation of soil and 
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other resources—they are much less successful.” 
Among other shortcomings, despite many pos- 
sibilities inherent in the compact movement, 
Professor Carleton said that compact proposals 
require close watching because they often con- 
tain “built-in devices for local vetos;” they may 
become a disguise for doing nothing. 

Nor were the states making adequate use of 
their own powers, the speaker held. As one 
reason he asserted that the groups demanding 
expanded and new governmental services are 
better organized on the national level, less or- 
ganized and articulate in the states, particu- 
larly the less industrial states. Further, he said, 
they are fatally handicapped by structural and 
mechanical arrangements in the states. 

Among structural defects, he pointed to 
nineteenth century constitutions, character- 
ized by many prohibitions and limitations, and 
flagrant malapportionment of state legislatures 
—so that 30 or 25 or even 20 per cent or less 
of the population frequently controls a legisla- 
tive majority. Rural over-representation means 
not so much the rule of rural folk, he stated, 
as that of rural politicians, largely reflecting 
the interests of county rings, large land-owners, 
local minded businessmen of the county seat 
towns and “certain corporate businesses, them- 
selves located in the cities, which would rather 
deal with a small oligarchy than a widely repre- 
sentative and democratic legislature.” 

All of this, Professor Carleton submitted, re- 
sults in decisive road blocks to adequate action. 
To do their jobs adequately, the states must 
first blast away the structural barriers; then 
they must still wage a substantive fight to ex- 
pand old services and assume new ones. This, 
he said, adds up to “too little and too late.” 
Meantime, the federal government will step in 
with new and expanded services—directly and 
indirectly. 

We may be closer to another great spurt in 
federal expansion than many of us realize, he 
said; indeed, if Congress were not checked by 
“Mr. Veto in the White House,” we would be 
having greatly expanded federal activities now. 
“After January, 1961,” Professor Carleton con- 
cluded, “a Mr. Veto may no longer be in the 
White House.” 


A PLEA FOR DECENTRALIZED 
GOVERNMENT 

Speaking for decentralization, President 
Benson made it clear that he was no foe of the 
national government. He had just returned 
from a trip to Europe on behalf of the Defense 
Department. Since 1936 he had frequently 
gone to Washington to serve in one or another 
branch of the federal government. Neverthe- 
less he believed in a truly federal system. He 
wished the Governors luck in maintaining “a 
balanced patriotism” —supporting national pol- 
icies where they are indispensable and decen- 
tralization where it best preserves our political 
values. 

Recognizing that the trend is largely toward 
centralization, he proposed to address himself 
chiefly to the continuing contributions decen- 
tralization can make. 

Summarizing three main advantages, Presi- 
dent Benson said, first, that decentralization— 
the federal system—avoids undue concentra- 
tion of power in one bureaucracy or one Ad- 
ministration. De Tocqueville in the 1830s had 
considered our distribution of power a potent 
factor in preventing despotism; Madison and 
Hamilton had made the same point earlier in 
The Federalist; and the Bill of Rights was 
adopted to reassure citizens who “wanted an 
energetic central government but who feared 
a top-heavy system.” 

Today, he pointed out, we are using about 
one-third of our national income in govern- 
mental services, and he posed the question 
whether one group, one policy-making organ- 
ism should completely control our economic 
activities and ultimate goals. Thus far safe- 
guards to liberty have been reasonably ade- 
quate—the Supreme Court reasonably judi- 
cious, Congress reasonably diversified. “But 
there is always a danger—evidenced in other 
countries—that a central legislature and a cen- 
tral court may be swept by a ‘trend.’ If localism 
has had its dangers—and we all recall examples 
—it is also true that enlightened localism . . 
has sometimes sounded a needed warning 
against national policies which disregarded 
local exigencies.” 





Secondly, President Benson continued, de- 
centralized government develops citizens for 
self-government. From his experience in mili- 
tary government in Italy and Austria he re- 
called how difficult it had been to find people 
capable of assuming responsibility “in those 
countries which had been over-centralized un- 
der the Fascist dictatorships.” He emphasized 
the importance an individual American citi- 
zen can have in a smaller community and, 
pointing up the importance of participation in 
state and local government, noted that usually 
about a third: of our Congressmen have served 
in state legislatures and a high proportion of 
presidential candidates have been Governors. 

It was his view that citizens are better devel- 
oped by assuming complete responsibility for 
certain functions at the local level than by tak- 
ing minor roles in a federally directed grants- 
in-aid enterprise. Moreover, inefficiency on the 
part of less well paid state and local administra- 
tors is substantially less, he submitted, than the 
inefficiency “from over-centralized and cum- 
bersome federal administration.” At the local 
level a man learns much that will be useful 
for him on the national political scene—includ- 
ing the ability to work out compromises, and 
to treat men from all walks of life with a proper 
human deference. 

As the third great advantage, President Ben- 
son underscored that decentralized units can 
adapt their policies to the needs of particular 
areas in our vast country—in which different 
sections have different psychological outlooks, 
traditions and needs. Although a few activities 
of the national government have imperative 
reasons for uniformity of policy, many more 
governmental activities would benefit from ex- 
perimentation and adaptation, which decen- 
tralization permits. 

Having cited unfortunate results from at- 
tempts to carry out uniform federal policies 
where they don’t fit, President Benson empha- 
sized that decentralization gives healthy scope 
for experimentation. “It is a serious question 
whether development of new ideas in govern- 
ment will not be handicapped as policy making 
becomes increasingly a Washington job. Have 
we forgotten that workmen’s compensation, 
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unemployment insurance, advisory court opin- 
ions, Originated in state governments?” 

Certainly we still have functioning state 
and local governments, hotly contested state 
elections, larger and larger state budgets, the 
speaker said, but he pointed to grounds for 
concern. Federal grant programs, he asserted, 
touch almost every aspect of state and local 
functions, and in one way or another under- 
mine sovereign state authority. According to 
reports of the Kestnbaum Commission, grants 
and required matching funds averaged about 
one-fourth of state and local expenditures. In 
certain low per capita income states the propor- 
tion reached 40 per cent. The grants, President 
Benson said, mean that the allocation of one- 
fourth to one-third of the state revenue is pre- 
determined by federal policy. As examples of 
unfortunate results he cited overspending on 
public assistance in certain states, too little on 
general education in another. This is not the 
fault of federal agencies nor state administra- 
tions but of a system “which increasingly 
makes policy in one central place, and which 
by matching provisions ties up a substantial 
portion of local revenues.” Similarly, the grants 
system results in state employees finding an - 
outside allegiance, feeling closer to their coun- 
terparts in the federal government, with whom 
they work, than to the lay legislators in their 
states. 

The big thing lost, he submitted, is the re- 
sponsibility of state and local governments for 
determining their own destinies and coordinat- 
ing their governmental programs to meet the 
needs of their own areas. 

On the other hand it would be ridiculous to 
pretend in these days of nationwide industry 
and mobility that each state could be an auton- 
omous island. So there is a great challenge be- 
fore the Governors, President Benson said, and 
he made a few suggestions: that they see that 
state government is run efficiently and eco- 
nomically, but not behind-hand in meeting de- 
mands for new functions; that they work for 
top-quality administrators and civil servants; 
that they look to the improvement of local 
government; and, finally, that they support a 
system of consolidated—or “block’’—grants. 
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Such grants, he declared, would avoid a series 
of specific controls over specific expenditures, 
and the state would be free to work out locally 
desirable programs. 

With the support of these things—better 
state government, better local government and 
consolidated grants—he saw no reason why our 
tradition of decentralized government could 
not continue to be a basic feature of American 


life. 


CLOSING ARGUMENTS 

Professor Carleton and President Benson 
then presented closing arguments. 

As regards block grants, Professor Carleton 
feared they would lead to grave distortion in 
use of federal money, as most state legislatures 
“poorly reflect the range of interests in the 
state.’" He was certain that the federal system 
is not disappearing and that state and local 
governments aren't becoming extinct. But he 
submitted that as compared with earlier times 
we have more democracy today—politics center- 
ing less about court houses, town halls and state 
capitals, the people operating politically 
through their functional, economic, ethnic 
and other groups. It is mass democracy, group 
democracy. More people discuss politics locally 
than before, and the groups are more impor- 
tant locally; but they are best organized na- 
tionally. 

Most tyrannies in world history, Professor 
Carleton declared, have been local. At the na- 


AT THE CLOSING business session, Wednesday, 
the Governors received the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee—and for the first time in 
the history of the Conference discussed and 
acted upon the resolutions in open meeting, 
the press attending. Governor Collins intro- 
duced Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Con- 
necticut, Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, who presented fifteen resolutions for 
it. All were adopted, two with amendments. 


tional level, he held, it is harder for one group 
to control, because there is more diversity— 
more classes, interests and values that restrain 
and balance each other. Out of America’s new 
pluralism, he believed, come forces that help 
check the dangers of centralization, compen- 
sate for the relative decline of the states and 
promise more democracy. 

President Benson in rebuttal observed that 
Professor Carleton had presented a glowing 
picture of “mass democracy.” “We all look to 
the Great White Father in Washington, over 
television,” but this doesn’t give us practice in 
doing it ourselves. He said he himself belonged 
to a dozen national associations in which he 
cannot vote and with whose positions he can’t 
agree. This is not real democracy, he said—“I 
would rather get into a free-for-all fracas in 
Claremont.” 

The great characteristic of the American 
people is that they have done things for them- 
selves. Industry is decentralizing because it 
finds this is the way it can get best results out 
of employees. The same principle holds in gov- 
ernment, and it is much better to assume one’s 
own political responsibilities than look at the 
newspaper and television and keep “long dis- 
tance control of what happens in Washington.” 
The really important thing, President Benson 
concluded, is to develop citizens with political 
responsibility, “and I don’t think you can do 
that without genuine decentralization of gov- 
ernment.” 


Action on Resolutions 


Texts of all resolutions as adopted follow this 
summary of the session. 

There was wide discussion of many resolu- 
tions, including those on federal highway 
funds, a Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety, an Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, the steel strike, and an 
invitation to political leaders of other nations. 

The resolution on highway funds urged the 
President and Congress to agree on a program 





to provide sufficient funds to meet the federal 
highway fiscal crisis, and directed the Confer- 
ence Executive Committee to be ready to join 
them in discussions leading to a solution. In 
comments from the floor one Governor sug- 
gested that a statement be included opposing 
any curtailment of engineering features of the 
program, such as grade separations, which he 
understood had been favored in certain quar- 
ters. The Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee submitted that what the Governor had 
suggested was implicit in the resolution, and 
that under it the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference would be in a position 
to consult with Congress. 

A related resolution, emphasizing that safety 
devices and improvements in automobile de- 
sign and equipment assist in reducing the 
severity of accidents, called for creation of a 
committee to keep problems of roads and high- 
way safety under scrutiny. Strongly supporting 
the resolution, one Governor suggested that the 
Conference should ask Congress to authorize 
an appropriate federal agency to set minimum 
safety standards in automobiles; he indicated 
that he would introduce a resolution to this ef- 
fect in a later Annual Meeting if action along 
these lines does not come meantime. There is a 
practical limit to exhortation and education, 
he said, and we haven't had the needed action 
from the automobile industry. Another Gover- 
nor stated his opinion that this view was very 
widely shared among the Governors. 

As regards one resolution, urging Congress 
to establish a permanent Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, it was sug- 
gested from the floor that we would not need 
such a commission if federal bureaucrats would 
stop their ‘“‘indecent and unauthorized driving 
into affairs where they are neither wanted nor 
needed.” Another Governor, observing that he 
had been a federal “employee,” suggested that 
“indecent” was not appropriate, and that the 
reason the federal government had undertaken 
as many programs as it had is that states have 
not, for various reasons, filled the needs in- 
volved. The Governor who had raised the point 
adhered to it but emphasized that he was not 
objecting to the federal government's entering 
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into fields where the national interest is para- 
mount, but to individual acts of certain officials 
without direct authority under the statutes. 
Subsequent discussion pointed up that the 
resolution’s purpose is by no means inconsist- 
ent with the fact that there are federal relations 
which need correction. The challenge before 
the Governors and leaders in the states, a Gov- 
ernor declared, is to see that the states provide 
services that will satisfy the people of their 
capacity to meet the needs. 

The resolution on the steel strike urged the 
steel industry and the steel union to continue 
negotiations to arrive at a speedy settlement, 
and recommended that the federal govern- 
ment “do everything appropriate in assisting 
them to find such a solution.” Widespread dis- 
cussion brought out that certain Governors, 
while supporting the resolution, would have 
preferred one with stronger wording as regards 
the need for federal action. One suggestion had 
been for appointment of a Governors’ commit- 
tee to meet with the President and explore 
available remedies. Against such views another 
Governor submitted that those who have criti- 
cized the President for lack of action have set 
forth no proposals as to specifically what should 
be done. Timing and strategy in government 
action, another commented, required much 
background and information. Even among 
Governors who would have preferred stronger 
wording, the consensus was that the resolution 
as it stood was much to the good, and it was 
adopted without amendment. 

The resolution as to an invitation to political 
leaders of other nations to visit this country 
originally had been headed “Invitation to 
Soviet Officials.” It authorized the Executive 
Committee to consult with the State Depart- 
ment and, with its approval, invite heads of 
various republics and other officials in the 
Soviet Union, recently visited by members of 
the Governors’ Conference, to come to the 
United States and observe the operation of gov- 
ernment here. Extensive discussion reflected 
the high evaluation of the Governors generally 
of the visit the Executive Committee had 
made, and like support for the resolution. One 
Governor, however, expressed grave misgivings 
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as to the wisdom of such visits, and concern 
lest Governors give thie impression that we are 
naive in our approach to the Soviet Union. Ex- 
change of visits, he submitted, will not change 
views or sell democracy to Communist ofh- 
cials. While paying tribute to the purposes 
of the Governors who had made the visit, and 
recognizing that it is courteous to invite a re- 
turn visit, he opposed the resolution. Ensuing 
discussion showed that the Governors all 
shared the previous speaker's thoroughgoing 
opposition to the Russian system and to So- 
viet imperialist Oppression abroad. But the 
consensus was that the visit made and the one 
proposed could help serve peace by increasing 
understanding. Various Governors who had 
made the trip discussed these points. It was 
emphasized that nothing in the resolution 
was soft towards communism, and it was 
brought out that the resolution in its original 
form was approved by the State Department 
as something that would be of service to the 
United States. 


In the course of the discussion a passage of 
the resolution—noting it is the policy of the 
national Administration to expand exchange 
of peoples between our nation and the Soviet 
Union—was amended to point up that this is 
as part of the international exchange program 
as a whole. And the resolution’s title was 
amended to read “Invitation to Political 
Leaders of Other Nations.” The resolution was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote. Just be- 
fore its consideration the Conference had ap- 
proved a related resolution calling for designa- 
tion of a special committee of Governors to 
visit Latin American nations within the next 
year. 

Additional substantive resolutions 
adopted on residence requirements for public 
assistance, taxation of state and local govern- 
ment bonds, preserving the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard, civil defense, meteorological re- 
search, and the Inter-American Development 
Bank. Texts of all resolutions follow as 
adopted. 


were 





Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, August 5, 1959 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Of all the vital issues considered by the Gover- 
nors’ Conference at San Juan, the financing of 
highway construction is considered to be the num- 
ber one problem facing the states for which an 
effective solution must be found. The states have 
relied on the uninterrupted flow of federal funds 
as authorized by the 1956 and 1958 federal high- 
way acts. In good faith they have made substantial 
commitments which, if the program is curtailed, 
could seriously jeopardize their respective fiscal 
positions. 

We recognize that there exists a difference of 
opinion between the legislative and executive 
branches of the federal government with respect 
to financing the continuation of the program at 
the authorized level. This difference must be re- 
solved to prevent the stifling of commerce, to pro- 
mote highway safety and to protect the national 
security. To achieve that end, the Governors’ Con- 
ference does hereby resolve 

That the President and Congress are respect- 
fully urged to come to an agreement on a program 
to provide sufficient funds to meet the current 
federal highway fiscal crisis; and 

Be it further resolved that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference be directed to stand 
ready to join the President and the Congress in 
discussions leading to a satisfactory solution; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this Resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Whereas increased motor vehicle travel in all 
the states during 1959 has resulted in an increase 
in traffic accident fatalities, with the prospect of a 
national toll of 40,000 deaths this year, an all-time 
and intolerably high record; and 

WHEREAS traffic experts forecast that, unless this 
trend is promptly reversed, the 1960 toll will be 
even higher, possibly reaching 41,000; and 


Whereas road and street use is expected to con- 
tinue its rapid expansion in order to provide trans- 
portation services to a growing economy, with the 
number of motor vehicles in the nation increasing 
from 68 million today to about 100 million in 
1970, and the number of licensed drivers from 80 
million to about 110 million; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
that the states are urged to implement fully the 
balanced, coordinated program set forth in the 
1956 Report of the Governors’ Conference Com- 
mittee on Highway Safety. 


COMMITTEE ON ROADS AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Wuereas the states have many problems in con- 
nection with financing, maintaining, operating 
and policing the nation’s highways; and 

Wuereas efforts to cope with traffic problems 
must be intensified as the number of motor ve- 
hicles and the number of licensed drivers increase; 
and 

WHEREAS certain highway safety activities have 
been tested by time and found to achieve a re- 
duction in traffic accidents and fatalities; and 

Wuereas it has been demonstrated that the in- 
troduction of safety devices and improvements in 
automobile design and equipment assist mate- 
rially in reducing the severity of traffic accidents; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
that the Chairman appoint a Standing Committee 
on Roads and Highway Safety to concern itself 
with keeping under continuous scrutiny the var- 
ious problems relating to highways and highway 
safety. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


WHEREAS, pursuant to the resolution adopted. 
by the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference, a report has been presented by the 
Special Committee on Residence Requirements 
for Public Assistance; and 

WHEREAS such report has been approved by the 
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Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
that: 

(1) The Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to enact legislation amending the Social 
Security Act so that all four federally-aided cate- 
gories of public assistance (Old-Age Assistance, 
Aid to the Blind, Aid to Dependent Children, and 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled) 
will be governed by a uniform one-year ceiling on 
residence requirements; and 

(2) The legislatures of the several states be 
urged to ratify the interstate compact contem- 
plated in the Committee's report, which compact 
provides that persons moving from one party state 
to another shall not be denied some form of aid 
if they are in need, irrespective of residence re- 
quirements otherwise existing; and 

(3) The individual Governors be requested to 
support the findings and recommendations of the 
Committee's report in their messages to the legis- 
latures. 


‘TAXATION OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
3ONDS 


Wuereas federal taxation of the bonds of the 
states, their instrumentalities and their political 
subdivisions would increase the cost of borrowing 
and thereby impair the ability of state and local 
governments to perform their responsibilities; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
that it is the sense of the Conference that the 
immunity and exemption of state and local bond 
interest from federal income taxation must be 
preserved; and 

Be it further resolved that the Special Commit- 
tee on Federal-State Relations be requested to 
place this matter on the agenda of the next meet- 
ing of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 


PRESERVING THE STRENGTH OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD 


WHeErEAs there continues to exist a threat of 
armed aggression against the free nations of the 
world, including the United States; and 

Wuereas this threat could be carried out either 
in the form of total nuclear war or as limited war- 
fare employing conventional weapons; and 

WHEREAS, to be prepared in the event of aggres- 
sion in either form, the United States must main- 
tain a balanced defense force, with adequate 
reserves of trained manpower, and of such flexi- 
bility as to permit it to counter either total nuclear 
war or conventional war of lesser scope; and 

WHEREAS in either eventuality there would be 


an immediate requirement for trained manpower 
and, further, in the event of nuclear attack on this 
nation there would be a total requirement for a 
dispersed military force to assist in bringing about 
speedy and efficient recovery from such attack; 
and 

Wuereas, in the event of a nuclear strike 
against the United States, it is possible that cen- 
tralized, federal authority would be incapacitated 
or isolated, and the full responsibility for leader- 
ship and authority, in many areas of the country, 
would devolve upon the Governors of the respec- 
tive states; and 

Whereas the major task confronting the state 
Governors would be to bring about recovery from 
nuclear attack; and 

Whereas the only organized, trained, equipped 
and dispersed force available to the Governors to 
accomplish this mission is the National Guard of 
the respective states and Puerto Rico; and 

Wuere<as the ability of the respective states to 
cope with the problems stemming from a nuclear 
attack has a direct bearing on the overall defense 
posture of the United States; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the United 
States Department of Defense, in evaluating the 
role of the National Guard on the nation’s defense 
team, give due consideration to its important 
state and federal defense missions, particularly 
with respect to its capability to render military 
assistance in bringing about recovery from nu- 
clear attack and to establish and mainiain law 
and order, and that, to assure not only an ade- 
quate ready reserve for the United States Army 
and Air Force, but to further assure the Gover- 
nors of the respective states of a trained force that 
can be readily employed in the period immedi- 
ately following possible nuclear attack, the Army 
National Guard be maintained at a strength of 
not less than 400,000 and the Air National Guard 
at a strength of not less than 75,000. 


Civit DEFENSE 


Peace, with dignity, is the paramount concern 
of our nation. But the maintenance of peace re- 
quires national strength. An essential element of 
this strength is the ability of our nation to survive 
a nuclear attack. 

Unfortunately, today, our people are not pre- 
pared to survive the fallout from a nuclear attack 
on our country. Yet, it is the fallout from nuclear 
weapons which will threaten every hamlet, city 
and farm in our nation. It is fallout which will 
cause up to three times as many deaths as would 
result from the bursting of nuclear bombs on 
targets in our country. Deaths and sickness from 
fallout could make casualties of half the popula- 
tion of our country. 





Protection against fallout, however, can be 
achieved, and achieved by means which are within 
our reach as individuals and as states. 

Without protection against fallout we are vul- 
nerable to nuclear blackmail. But if our citizens, 
as individuals, take protective action against the 
threat of fallout, it will be abundant notice to any 
potential enemy that we, as a people, are deter- 
mined to survive and that we will not be forced 
by nuclear blackmail either to abandon our 
friends or to forsake our national interests at 
home or abroad. 

As Governors we have a heavy personal and 
official responsibility for the safety and health of 
our citizens. So crucial is the problem of fallout 
to the maintenance of peace and the health of our 
people that we do hereby resolve 

(1) That each state initiate a vigorous and con- 
tinuing campaign of education as to the nature of 
fallout, the extent of the danger, the fact that pro- 
tection can be achieved, and the crucial impor- 
tance of affirmative action by individual citizens 
as a protection against nuclear blackmail and to 
increase the prospects for peace. 

(2) That the responsible government officials— 
federal, state and local—take immediate steps to 
assist and encourage the people of this country to 
prepare themselves successfully to survive radio- 
active fallout and other aspects of an enemy nu- 
clear attack on the United States, including such 
matters as adequate warning, shelters, radiation 
detectors and survival kits; and to that end, that 
an early meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Civil Defense be held with the 
President of the United States, the national mili- 
tary leaders, and other official representatives of 
the executive and legislative branches of the fed- 
eral government for an intensive review of the 
nature of the nuclear hazard and the cooperative 
steps which are available to government—federal, 
state and local—for the nuclear protection of our 
people. 

(3) That each state initiate a survey of all state 
owned or operated facilities to determine both 
their adequacy as fallout shelters and what steps 
are needed to provide fallout protection for their 
users, both regular and transient. 

(4) That each state develop a protected seat of 
state government which will assure the continu- 
ance of state government leadership and functions 
during and after a nuclear attack. 


COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Whereas during five decades the Annual Meet- 
ings of the Governors’ Conference have given fre- 
quent recognition to the need for more coordina- 
tion and cooperation between the states and the 
federal government; and 
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WHEREAS in past meetings of the Conference 
the Governors have encouraged and supported 
efforts to improve federal-state relations, and to 
strengthen state and local government, including 
the establishment of a temporary Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in 1953 and the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee in 1957; 
and 
’ WuereAs the increasing complexity of modern 
life has intensified the need for mutual under- 
standing and for continuous cooperation and co- 
ordination of activities between the levels of gov- 
ernment in our federal system; and 

Wuereas it has come to the attention of the 
Governors’ Conference that there has been ini- 
tiated in the Congress of the United States, in 
recognition of the urgent need for action, legisla- 
tion to establish a permanent bipartisan Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations de- 
signed to bring together representatives of all 
levels of government in a united effort to preserve 
and improve our federal system; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
urge the Congress to establish a permanent Advi- 
sory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
for the purposes and objectives specified in the 
legislation now before the Congress; and 

Be it further resolved that the Governors’ Con- 
ference pledge its full cooperation and support, 
through its individual and collective member- 
ship, toward the successful operation of the said 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations and for the achievement of its objectives. 


STEEL STRIKE 


Wuereas the current national steel strike is 
costing the nation millions of dollars in sales, 
wages and taxes; and 

Wuereas the problems created by the strike are 
national in scope but with vital impact on the 
economies of the respective states which cannot, of 
themselves, effect a settlement; and 

WHEREAS management and labor appear stale- 
mated in their efforts to reconcile their differences; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that this Fifty- 
first Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence urge the steel industry and the steel union to 
continue negotiations to arrive at a speedy settle- 
ment of the current impasse so that the American 
people may further enlarge the prosperity and 
security of the United States, and that the federal 
government do everything appropriate in assist- 
ing them to find such a solution. 


METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Wuereas the Congress of the United States has 
approved the proposals of the National Science 
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Foundation to augment and exploit the national 
capability for research in meteorology, including 
the establishment of a National Institute for At- 
mospheric Research; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
commend the action of the Congress of the United 
States in supporting the National Science Founda- 
tion program to accelerate meteorological re- 
search to meet national scientific, economic and 
military needs for knowledge of the atmosphere 
and weather phenomena. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
WHEREAS: 

1. Our Western Hemisphere association repre- 
sents the oldest association of free nations and free 
men in existence in the world today; 

2. Such association has been and is of tremen- 
dous importance to the well-being and security of 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere and to the 
vitality of the Free World; 

3. The unity of the twenty-one American Re- 
publics has developed through shared objectives 
and common effort; 

4. In order to realize our shared objectives, par- 
ticularly in the field of economic and social prog- 
ress, there is need to accelerate our common effort; 

5. As part of an accelerated effort, the Organi- 
zation of American States is sponsoring establish- 
ment of the Inter-American Development Bank; 

6. A proposed Agreement establishing this 
Bank has been prepared by representatives of the 
twenty-one Western Hemisphere nations, includ- 
ing the United States, which are the members of 
the Organization of American States; 

7. On July 27, 1959, the Congress passed a bill, 
recommended by the President, providing for the 
participation of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank; 

8. The purpose of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank is to contribute to the acceleration of 
the process of economic development of West- 
ern Hemisphere nations, individually and collec- 
tively, which development will lead in turn to the 
acceleration of social progress; 

9. The members of the Governors’ Conference 
recognize the interdependence of economic 
growth and social advance among the nations of 
our hemisphere; 

10. Cooperative measures such as the establish- 
ment of the Inter-American Development Bank 
strengthen the relations among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere and provide the greatest 
mutual benefit to all people of the hemisphere; 

11. Private investment will provide a major 
source of capital for the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank; and 


12. Action by individual states will be needed 
to make legal the investment by banks, insurance 
companies, fiduciaries and others in the securities 
of the Inter-American Development Bank; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, at this Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, as- 
sembled at San Juan, Puerto Rico, August 5, 1959, 
that its members give support to this vitally im- 
portant Inter-American cooperative measure and, 
in particular, that they give consideration to ap- 
propriate state legislative and administrative 
action to permit investment in the securities of the 
Inter-American Development Bank by banks, in- 
surance companies, fiduciaries, state fiscal officers 
and other persons who are restricted by law as to 
investment in securities. 


LATIN AMERICAN VISIT 


Whereas the several states of the United States 
have a deep interest in and concern with the 
actions taken by the United States in its relations 
with other nations and regions of the world; and 

Wuereas the Governors’ Conference, which 
recognizes these fundamental facts, was repre- 
sented in recent weeks by its Executive Committee 
in a visit to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics; the members of the Committee presented a 
report and recommendations to the President of 
the United States; and an informative report of 
the Committee was received by this Fifty-first An- 
nual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference at its 
opening session; and 

Wuereas the Governors of the several states of 
the United States represent government close to 
the people, and are in an advantageous position to 
assist in creating greater understanding among 
the people of the United States and of other parts 
of the world, but without impinging on the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the federal government in 
the conduct of foreign relations; and 

Whereas the association of the twenty-one 
American Republics is the oldest association of 
free nations and free men in existence in the 
world today, and the unity of this association is of 
great importance to the well-being and security 
of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the United States and Latin America 
have a common heritage derived from the civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe; strong economic, social 
and cultural ties exist between the United States 
and Latin America today; and the bonds of 
friendship which join us together should be con- 
stantly strengthened through deeper understand- 
ing on the part of all the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

WHeEREAs it is particularly fitting that at this 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 
held in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 





Governors should take action helping to solidify 
our relations with Latin America; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved at this Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 
assembled at San Juan, Puerto Rico, that: 

(1) This Conference, through a representative 
group of Governors, should undertake within the 
next year a visit to Latin American Nations to be 
followed by a report to the next Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference; and 

(2) The Chairman and Executive Committee 
of this Conference be, and they hereby are, author- 
ized and directed to plan and to effectuate such a 
visit, including, without limitation, to seek appro- 
priate financing, to designate a representative 
group of Governors to constitute a special commit- 
tee to participate in the visit, to consult with the 
Department of State of the United States, and to 
take all such further action as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this reso- 
lution. 


INVITATION TO POLITICAL LEADERS 
OF OTHER NATIONS 


Wuereas the Executive Committee of the 1959 
Governors’ Conference spent several weeks in the 
Soviet Union recently and were well received by 
the ministers of the various republics they visited 
and by other officials; and 


Wuereas the Governors feel, and have ex- 
pressed themselves in a public statement on their 
return, that further exchange of visits between 
officials of the two nations would be helpful; and 

WueREAS it is the policy of the national admin- 
istration, as part of its international exchange 
program, to promote and expand exchange of 
peoples between our nation and the Soviet Union; 
and 

Wuereas the Governors who visited the Soviet 
Union have informally invited their counterparts 
in the republics visited to return their visit, and 
such invitations were well received; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
authorizes the Executive Committee to consult 
with the United States Department of State, and 
with the approval thereof, to extend invitations to 
the republic heads and other officials visited as 
aforesaid to come to the United States and observe 
the operation of government here; and 

.Be it further resolved that this be done as part 
of the Governors’ Conference interest in inviting 
political leaders from different parts of the world 
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to observe the workings of government in our 
country. 


GUESTS 


The Governors’ Conference is greatly apprecia- 
tive of the participation in its Annual Meeting of 
the Honorable Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary 
of State; the Honorable Galo Plaza, former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador; the Honorable Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Honorable Allen W. Dulles, Direc- 
tor, Central Intelligence Agency; the Honorable 
Leo A. Hoegh, Director, Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization; Dr. Robert H. Kroepsch, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary New England Board of Higher 
Education; Dr. Robert C. Anderson, Director, 
Southern Regional Education Board; Dr. Harold 
L. Enarson, Director, Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education; Dr. William G. Carle- 
ton, University of Florida; and Dr. George C. S. 
Benson, President, Claremont Men’s College. 


APPRECIATION 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference is most grateful to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and to its people for the 
courtesy and kindness they have shown the Gover- 
nors and the members of their parties. We desire 
to express our particular appreciation to Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Luis Mufioz Marin and the Host 
State Committee for their gracious hospitality. To 
our hosts at the Dorado Beach Hotel and Golf 
Club, Governor and Mrs. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
we are most grateful. 

To the National Guard and to the General 
Motors Corporation is owed our gratitude for 
comfortable, efficient transportation throughout 
the period of our visit. To the many donors of 
interesting gifts we express our thanks. 

The talents of the members of the press, radio 
and television staffs and the servicés and equip- 
ment of the telephone and telegraph companies 
have been combined to achieve excellent, accurate 
reporting of our deliberations. The ownership, 
management and staff of the San Juan Interconti- 
nental Hotel, La Concha Hotel and the Condado 
Beach Hotel have given us excellent service at all 
times and have increased the pleasure of our visit. 

Our sincere thanks are extended to Governor 
LeRoy Collins, Chairman, and the members of 
the Executive Committee, for the excellent lead- 
ership they have given the Conference during the 
past year. 





In the West and in the South, Regional Education Boards now 
have gained broad experience in sponsoring and conducting 
“Legislative Workshops” in which legislators, state officials and 
educators of their regions examine together their problems and 
responsibilities in the provision of higher education. Governor 
Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, Chairman of the Western Governors’ 
Conference, tells in this article of the needs for communication 
that have prompted the workshop approach. He describes what 
the workshops are and how they have operated. He testifies to solid 


advantages gained from them in mutual understanding essential 


for informed action, and he sees potential values for a similar 
approach if applied regionally to other fields of governmental 


responsibility. 


Legislative Workshops— 


a Method of Improving 


Communication with Higher Education 


by Robert E. Smylie 


Governor of Idaho and Chairman of The Western Governors’ Conference 


HIGHER EDUCATION has traditionally been a 
major concern of state governments in Amer- 
ica. Our state colleges and universities are a 
source of great pride to us. However, in the last 
several years, the problems we pubtic officials 
face in determining what are adequate pro- 
visions for these institutions have multiplied. 
In my opinion, a very promising avenue for 
resolving some of these present difficulties in 
planning for higher education is through the 
legislative workshop, a technique now being 
used by two of our interstate higher education 
agencies. 

Interstate cooperation in higher education 
is a relatively new activity for state govern- 
ments, and one that is gaining momentum. 
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There are now three interstate higher educa- 
tion agencies, involving thirty-five states. The 
sixteen-state Southern Regional Education 
Board, established in 1949, was the first higher 
education agency established by interstate com- 
pact. The thirteen-state Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education was set 
up in 1953; and the six-state New England 
Board of Higher Education was organized in 
1955. 

Though the major original purpose of these 
three boards was to facilitate the exchange of 
students in high cost professional education 
programs, such as medicine and dentistry, their 
other activities are extremely valuable. In the 
legislative workshops which the southern and 





western regional boards sponsor,’ legislators 
and educators face the more general problems 
of higher education common to the states in 
their compact. As Chairman of the Western 
Governors’ Conference, I have been particu- 
larly interested to observe the advantages of 
discussing such problems with people outside 
my own state—an advantage that I am con- 
fident is experienced by Governors and legisla- 
tors of other western states who have been in- 
volved in those workshops. 


PROBLEMS IN THE WEST 

In the West, as elsewhere in the United 
States, problems concerning public higher ed- 
ucation are increasing in number and in com- 
plexity. We have only to look at our public 
grade schools and high schools to see the un- 
precedented number of boys and girls who will 
be clamoring for admission to our colleges and 
universities in a few years. The pressures that 
these institutions have already felt are mild in 
comparison with those to be faced shortly, 
when hordes of students will seek admission to 
their state colleges and universities. Unless 
we lay bold plans now, we will be faced with an 
embarrassment of riches—we will have more 
talented youth than our colleges and univer- 
sities can handle—youth we cannot afford to 
undereducate. 

This problem of skyrocketing enrollments is 
a national concern. However, there are several 
reasons why it is more acute in the West: ? 

First, the West is growing faster than any 
other region. We are adding the equivalent of 
a city the size of Denver (530,000) about every 
six months. 

Second, in the West, a higher proportion of 
college-age youth already attends college, and 
this proportion is expected to increase signif- 
icantly.® 

1The New England Board of Higher Education and the 
New England Governors are considering the sponsorship of 
a similar regional workshop. 

4In speaking of the West, I am referring to the thirteen 
states of the “New West”—Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

*For the United States, 35 per cent of the college-age 


youth (18 to 21 years of age) attend college. For the West, 
approximately 49 per cent attend college. 
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Third, to a greater extent, higher education 
in the West is public rather than private. It is 
anticipated that within a decade, 90 per cent of 
western higher education will be public, and 
only 10 per cent will be private. 

Fourth, public higher education in the West 
is relatively new. This means that the West has 
had less time to develop costly specialized grad- 
uate programs in medicine, dentistry, and nurs- 
ing, to name but a few. 

Fifth, with the exception of California, a 
good part of the West is an “oasis” civilization 
—with the mountains tending to separate 
people from each other. Often the major cities 
are hundreds of miles apart. If we exclude 
Hawaii and Alaska, the remaining eleven states 
of the West have 40 per cent of the area of 
continental United States, but 15 per cent of 
the population—fewer people than live in New 
York and Pennsylvania. As a result, one state 
university, such as the University of Nevada, 
serves an area almost twice the size of New 
England. 

Because of its more rapid population growth, 
its higher rate of college attendance, the new- 
ness of its higher education institutions, the 
larger proportion of its higher education that 
is public, and its larger land area, the West 
experiences in more acute form the numerous 
problems of higher education common to all 
states. 


CONTRASTING CONCERNS 
OF LEGISLATORS, EDUCATORS 


The legislators’ difficulty with higher educa- 
tion is not only a matter of rising enrollments 
or of higher total cost. Legislators are per- 
plexed about a wide variety of things. 


q What is education’s proper role among 
the competing demands for funds by the 
various state activities? 


{ How can we get comparable cost data for 
the various colleges—data that can be com- 
pared for institutions in the state and also 
with out-of-state institutions? In short, how 
can one get a complete and illuminating pic- 
ture of university budgets? 


q What portion of the cost of higher educa- 
tion should be covered by tuition? 
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€ Are the colleges tough enough? Is there 
enough emphasis on “solid subjects,” as com- 
pared with sports? 


{Is the rivalry between the state colleges 
healthy or costly to the state? Is their compe- 
tition. for students in the best interests of the 
state? 

q Who sh ege? Should every 
high school grad have the right to at- 
tend some state co Or is the economy- 
minded taxpayers’ association justified in 
objecting to the admission of inferior stu- 
dents to collegiate programs? 


q Granted that professorial salaries are low, 
where can money be found to raise them to 
the standards we are told are necessary? 


At a time when education has greater needs 
than at any previous time in our history, state 
legislatures often have to second guess—to make 
decisions on the basis of inadequate informa- 
tion. As a result, they may be making decisions 
by default—they may postpone needed capital 
outlays until they find the data they feel is 
needed to make the decision, as did a Western 
legislature recently. Or they may base decisions 
on some rule-of-thumb easy formula, such as 
“average cost per student” at all land grant 
colleges—a formula neither revealing nor ap- 
propriate when applied to a single institution, 
or even when used as a basis for computing 
averages. Unfortunately, this kind of crude 
budgeting is not unknown in the West, or else- 
where, for that matter. 


At the same time, educators are uneasy too. 


Their concerns involve: 

q What appears to them to be a deaf ear of 
the legislature. When a college president 
states the case for faculty salary increases, 
how can he get legislators to realize he is not 
“crying wolf”? 

q The influence of a few powerful legis- 
lators—chairmen of finance committees, 
higher education committees—that may be 
the deciding fact in determining the fate of 
higher education. 


4 The not-infrequent insistence of the legis- 
lature and _the citizens that no state resident 
be refused admission to the state college; at 
the same time, when enrollments spiral, 
these same individuals accuse colleges of 
empire building. 


q The intervention of budget agencies in 
educational policy under the guise of purely 
fiscal decisions. 


Educators are concerned with what they 
term “starvation budgets,” with alleged en- 
croachment of outside control of their institu- 
tions, and with what they consider the failure 
of political officials to recognize that the kind of 
education Americans are demanding is an ex- 
pensive undertaking. Legislators, in turn, are 
increasingly worried by the nature and volume 
of demands made on them, and the seeming 
inability of educators to communicate and 
document their claims. They are seeking a path 
through the complexities of higher education 
so that they can make informed and intelligent 
decisions. 


THE NEED FOR COMMUNICATION 

It is no exaggeration to say that the ceiling 
on the quality of higher education will be de- 
termined by the decisions made in the state 
legislatures. It is not only a matter of dollars, 
but involves decisions on how many colleges 
there will be—on whether existing institutions 
will expand or whether a system of junior col- 
leges will be set up—on whether the state will 
establish professional schools. Even such basic 
educational policies as who is admitted to col- 
lege may be set by the legislature.‘ In the light 
of the legislative power over higher education, 
it is urgent that legislators and educators talk 
candidly with one another. Yet, the doubts 
college presidents and legislators have about 
each other make such communication difficult. 
In the words of the Committee on Government 
and Higher Education, of which Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower was Chairman... 


Although good intentions are evident on 
both sides, . . . there is an unfortunate lack 
of meaningful communication between state 
officials and higher education in some states 
. .. contacts are often limited to the solution 
of single and immediate technical problems 
and do not reach the deeper causes of dis- 
agreement. To increase this mutual under- 
standing, The Committee would 


‘In Kansas, by state law, all graduates of Kansas high 
schools must be admitted to the state university. A number 
of other states have similar statutes. 





encourage states or regions to hold confer- 
ences or workshops concerned with the 
relationships of state government and 
higher education, either on a broad scale or 
in specific fields of activity. Such conferences 
would permit the exchange of points of 
view and consultation on problems indige- 
nous to the geographical area. They would 
also present an opportunity to discuss proce- 
dures and practices used successfully in other 
parts of the country.® 


WESTERN LEGISLATIVE WORKSHOPS 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the West, we have been using a technique 
we think valuable for bringing about a greater 
degree of confidence between educators and 
political leaders. We have now had three re- 
gional workshops on problems of higher ed- 
ucation—workshops where educators, political 
leaders, and outside experts talk together in- 
formally about concerns of higher education in 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence and trust. 

The first workshop, in 1957, was prompted 
by President Eisenhower's request to the states 
that there be regional appraisals of higher ed- 
ucation. It was the first opportunity for western 
educators, citizens, and political leaders to talk 
on a regional basis. Each group found that it 
had a lot to learn from the others. 


The questions considered at this first work- 


shop were: 
What kinds of education should be made 
available? 
How many shall we educate beyond the high 
school? 
How can quality be maintained and im- 
proved in the face of increasing numbers? 
How can students be helped to choose and 
follow the educational program for which 
they are best qualified? 
How can we get enough qualified teachers? 
How can we provide adequate facilities and 
financial support? 
How can the institutions, the states, and the 
region plan the best use of our total re- 
sources? 


’The Efficiency of Freedom. Report of the Committee on 
Government and Higher Education, the Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1959, pp. 42-43. 
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These may seem to be obvious items, but ac- 
tually they are the kinds of basic questions that 
are often overlooked in the day-to-day pressure 
of business. They are the questions that had 
not been systematically asked and answered in 
the West. 

The impact of this first meeting was indi- 
cated by the high attendance of Governors, 
legislators, college presidents and trustees as 
well as eminent laymen. It was also evidenced 
by follow-up conferences and surveys at the 
state level in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Hawaii, and Idaho. 

This successful workshop gave impetus to 
the idea held by a number of western leaders 
that there should be a regular provision for a 
periodic common meeting ground for educa- 
tors and politicians. The following year, the 
Western Governors’ Conference, western legis- 
lators through their Western Regional Con- 
ference of the Council of State Governments, 
and the Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education undertook joint sponsorship 
of a Regional Workshop on their own initia- 
tive. The two highly successful legislative work- 
shops held in 1958 and 1959 were attended by 
some 150 delegates—Governors, legislators, and 
educators from every one of the thirteen West- 
ern states. 

To my mind there are several distinctive 
features about these workshops that contribute 
to their effectiveness. 


The workshops are: 


Co-sponsored by Governors, legislators, and 
educators. No special interest group dominates 
these workshops; neither economy-minded leg- 
islators nor educators lobbying for bigger and 
better budgets determine the course of the 
meetings. The joint sponsorship is not an 
empty gesture to cloak a one-sided interest; it 
is built into the planning of the program, and 
the program takes into account the different 
viewpoints and interests of all participants. 

Based on themes that are broad and that deal 
with basic issues in education. The workshops 
are concerned with problems properly within 
the purview of the sponsoring groups. The 
problems considered are relevant and vital to 
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all participants, and they involve areas where 
decisions must be shared by educators and 
political leaders. The conference themes have 
been financing higher education and quality 
and opportunity in higher education. Typical 
of the questions discussed are: What is the 
state’s obligation in higher education? What 
should be the policy in deciding tuition levels? 
What kinds of financial and management in- 
formation should be available for planning 
purposes at the state level? 

Built around the technique of informal dis- 
cussion. Although the programs include out- 
standing speakers, we have deliberately a- 
voided having “experts” dispense wisdom to 
the laymen. We have provided large blocks of 
time for informal small group discussion to 
stimulate the free interchange of ideas. A typi- 
cal group might include legislators from Mon- 
tana, Hawaii, and Arizona; college presidents 
from Idaho, California, and Colorado; budget 
officers from Alaska and Nevada; and visiting 
experts on budgeting and on tuition policy. 

Structured to encourage forthright discus- 
sion. Certain necessary inhibitions are present 
in the relations between the chairman of an 
appropriations committee and the university 
president from that state. In any conversation 
between them, each naturally must keep his 
own role in mind. However, when the univer- 
sity president from one state talks with the 


appropriations committee chairman or Gover- 
nor of another state, neither has a personal axe 
to grind. Straight-from-the-shoulder talk is pos- 
sible. Each side can get a clearer picture of the 
other’s views, unobscured by local interests or 


issues. 


The workshop is not: 


An opportunity for an agreeable chat. It rep- 
resents an opportunity for real digging into 
vital issues ‘of common concern. 

A Madison Avenue effort to “sell” legislators 
and Governors on spending more for higher 
education. 

The typical conference which too often 
brings people of like mind together to share 
prejudices on problems they can do nothing 
about. It is not an opportunity to deplore the 


inevitable. The agenda reflects broad policy 
decisions that must be made in each state in the 
near future. 

A vacation in disguise. It is not the kind of 
meeting where golf and sightseeing dominate 
the schedule. The agenda is heavy, and the 
sessions are well attended. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE WORK CONFERENCES 

The Southern Regional Education Board 
pioneered in the field of legislative work con- 
ferences on higher education. Their first an- 
nual conference of this type was held in 1952. 
Participants—the majority of them legislators 
—are chosen by the Governors of the member 
states. In addition, the Southern Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
names representatives to the work conferences. 
The SREB'’s Legislative Advisory Council 
serves as the steering committee for the work 
conference. 

In order to provide a situation where leg- 
islators feel at home, the conferences are struc- 
tured in a familiar situation—in the form of a 
joint session of a General Assembly. The basic 

“ organization is that of a legislature in session. 
Discussions are carried on as committee meet- 
ings and state caucuses. 

As originally conceived, the purpose of the 
conferences was to keep legislators informed 
and to seek their advice on the SREB program. 
However, it has since expanded into a regional 
forum for sharing of ideas among legislators 
and educators on educational policies, prob- 
lems, and opportv nities. 

The first conference was oriented toward 
familiarizing legislators with the regional stu- 
dent exchange program. Subsequent confer- 
ences have been concerned with an “educa- 
tional load’ study—projecting college enroll- 
ments to 1970; the crisis in higher education— 
including rising enrollments, financial prob- 
lems, quality of education, faculty salaries, re- 
search needs; closed-circuit educational tele- 
vision; and financing higher education— 
including projected costs, economics, and 
sources of revenue. 

This same legislative work conference tech- 





nique has been used successfully by SREB on 
a one-time basis to consider the problems of 
mental health common to the member states. 


SOLID VALUES 
AND A WIDE POTENTIAL 

I am confident that this joint workshop tech- 
nique is a valuable one for us in the West—that 
it has helped those of us concerned with higher 
education to better understand the decisions 
that must be made, and what is involved in 
these decisions. As these workshops continue, 
and their usefulness becomes increasingly evi- 
dent, undoubtedly even more of the key legis- 
lators—chairmen of higher education and ap- 
propriation committees—will participate. This 
is the kind of activity that generates momen- 
tum. Those who have attended one workshop 
are anxious to return for further sessions. As 
we involve more and more key people, the 
workshops will become even more useful to ed- 
ucators and political leaders alike. 

The value of this kind of meeting is not lim- 
ited to higher education or to the western re- 
gion. I am convinced that this approach could 


be applied to other areas of governmental ac- 
tivity—for example, to natural resource devel- 
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opment or to mental health—as well as to the 
other regions of the country. It would also be 
a valuable approach to the higher education 
problems within a state. 

One of the extra dividends these workshops 
have brought is the stimulation of regionalism 
—of interstate cooperation. In addition to cre- 
ating a climate of opinion where men of differ- 
ent responsibilities can listen to each other with 
open minds, the western workshops have stimu- 
lated regional cooperation in higher education. 
Specifically, they have given our Western 
Higher Education Agency—-WICHE—a better 
sense of direction, a clearer idea of the interests 
and concerns of legislators and Governors, and 
some guideposts for developing future regional 
programs in higher education. 

The “regionalism” we are promoting here is 
not the kind of regionalism that is based on 
localism and on a clinging to outmoded ways. 
This is an expression of a new regionalism, a 
regionalism that, as Wallace Stegner put it, “... 
is the expression of a great swell of energy 
and optimism and creativity, and this may 
be the truest, though not necessarily the 
most traditional expression of a really re- 
gional spirit.” 





For a little more than a decade Michigan has been developing one 
of the outstanding camp systems in the nation to assist in the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. In these pages Gus Harrison, 

Director of the State Department of Corrections, tells of its scope 
and purposes. He emphasizes the large degree of public support it 
has won and points to solid gains from it—in providing beneficial 
opportunities for prisoners, in savings for the state, and in 
conservation work done. 


Corrections - Conservation Camps 


In Michigan 


by Gus Harrison 


THERE IS NO QUESTION but that it is far better 
for a man to work with his hands on a healthy 
job than to sit idly in a prison cell. In recog- 
nition of the need to provide healthy work, a 
cooperative venture was undertaken by the 
Michigan Corrections Department and the 
Michigan Department of Conservation which 
has resulted in one of the most extensive camp 
programs for prison inmates in the United 
States. 

For this Corrections-Conservation Camp 
Program the Conservation Department pro- 
vides the work projects, project foremen, and 
equipment. The Corrections Department is 
responsible for providing inmates for the pro}- 
ects, guard-foremen, and operation of the 
camps. 

The camp program was launched in 1947, 
and the first camp was occupied in early 1948. 
Five more camps were constructed in 1949-50. 
Three were added in 1951-52. One more was 
constructed in 1954, and two were added in 
1956, raising the total to twelve camps, the 
number now operating in Michigan. 

All camps are located in, or adjacent to, 
widely used recreational areas of the state park 
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system, which enables them to fulfill an orig- 
inal purpose of the program—performing main- 
tenance and improvement work in these areas. 
The camps are divided into two groups, eight 
in the Lower Peninsula and four in the Upper 
Peninsula. It is more than 600 miles from 
Camp Control Headquarters, at Waterloo, to 
Camp Porcupine in the westernmost portion 
of the Upper Peninsula. The distances in- 
volved, of course, increase the need for efficient 
administration and communication. To 
achieve it the camp program is. headed by an 
Assistant Director of Corrections, directly re- 
sponsible to the Director of the Department. 


PUBLIC 
AND LEGISLATIVE ACCEPTANCE 

One of the most obvious criteria for judging 
the value of a program such as this is the de- 
gree of public and legislative acceptance. The 
building of twelve camps in nine years bears 
testimony to the degree of acceptance at both 
those levels, as well as to the industry of 
Corrections-Conservation personnel. 

The need for considerate and positive “‘sell- 
ing of the camp program idea” can not be over- 
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estimated, and Michigan’s experience indicates 
that this has been accomplished generally in 
our state. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

With the expanded legislative support 
which it has received, it has been possible in 
the entire camp program to turn attention to- 
ward rehabilitative measures, aside from the 
general therapeutic nature of the work and 
camp setting. In this brief article it is impos- 
sible to describe in detail the educational pro- 
gram in all twelve camps. However, the gen- 
eral program can be outlined. And since there 
are three relatively unique camps in the sys- 
tem, they will be noted in particular. 

There are essentially three types of programs 
that are offered within the system: (1) a pro- 
gram for adult offenders; (2) the Michigan 
Parole Camp, with emphasis on parole plan- 
ning; (3) the Youth Camps Brighton and 
Pugsley (Probation Recovery Camp), which 
emphasize vocational training and social edu- 
cation. 

The main core of activities for the camp pro- 
gram is conservation work, on an eight hour 
per day basis. To this basic program has been 
added group counseling, individual counsel- 
ing, the activities of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and religious and recreational programs. Also, 
various of the universities and colleges in the 
state send groups and individuals to assist and 
participate in the programs. 


PAROLE CAMP 

The Michigan Parole Camp and its special 
program was conceived to provide an orderly 
transition from the rigid security of a maxi- 
mum security institution to the free world. 
Upon approval of release by the Parole Board, 
inmates are transferred to the Parole Camp, 
where they participate in a three week school- 
work program. Each man attends a series of 
lectures and discussions covering the following 


areas: employment, problems of alcoholism, 
law enforcement, religion, psychology, family 
service, parole rules, finance, adult education 
and human relations. Each afternoon the men 
meet to discuss one of these subject areas. The 


program is based on the belief that a man 
needs an orientation period before release, in 
order to aid his adjustment on parole and to 
help insure his success. 


YOUTH CAMPS 

-Camp Brighton Youth Camp, for young of- 
fenders, is organized around the eight hour 
conservation work program, but with signifi- 
cant additions. What we call social education 
at the camp, begun four years ago, utilizes com- 
munity members as leaders of small discussion 
groups for one evening a week. The commu- 
nity leaders are non-paid personnel who give 
of their time and energies in the interest of 
the inmate program. This has obvious ad- 
vantages to all concerned. On other evenings 
of the week meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous 
and Youth Anonymous, advanced social educa- 
tion, religious programs, remedial reading and 
other special classes and programs can be found 
in operation. 

The Probation Recovery Camp, Camp Pugs- 
ley, is also organized around the eight hour 
conservation work day. This camp is unique 
in that it is for probationers under the age of 
22 who are committed to the Corrections Com- 
mission for a period not to exceed one year, 
and in that they are released on agreement 
between the sentencing court and the camp 
staff rather than by the Parole Board as is the 
case for all others committed to the Corrections 
Commission. 

Camp Pugsley has all of the programs cited 
for Camp Brighton, with two important addi- 
tions—that of a vocational training program 
and the use of extern teachers. The vocational 
offerings are welding, machine shop, wood 
shop, and mechanical drawing. The program 
operates three evenings a week and gives the 
probationers ten hours of vocational training 
each week. This is accomplished through co- 
operation with the Traverse City schools, lo- 
cated twenty-six miles from camp. The second 
important special feature here is the use of two 
full-time extern teachers from Central Michi- 
gan College who provide training in various 
special education areas. 

These two programs at Camp Pugsley were 
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made possible by a sizeable grant from a Michi- 
gan foundation, the help of the State Office of 
Vocational Education, and tremendous coop- 
eration on the part of the Traverse City Board 
of Education, which again bears evidence of 
the community support that has been accorded 
the camp program idea. 


SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 

The American Correctional Association in 
its manual Camps, Farm Colonies and Outside 
Work, lists in chapter six the following reasons 
for the establishment of prison camps: reduc- 
tion of overcrowding, reduction of prison con- 
struction costs, reduction of operation costs, 
reduction of idleness, opportunities for self- 
improvement, and protection and improve- 
ment of the public domain. All of these pur- 
poses are being served by the Michigan camp 
program. 

1. Overcrowding is reduced: As of this date 
there are 1,121 selected offenders in the Mich- 
igan Corrections-Conservation Camp Program 
for whom there is simply no room in other 
facilities. 

2. Prison Construction Costs are Reduced: 
Prison building costs these days will run 
$11,000 and up per inmate. Permanent camp 
units housing 100 men can be built for as low 
as $750 per inmate. Actually, the first nine 
camps in the Michigan Camp Program were 
built at a net cost of $81,000. The all new Pro- 
bation Recovery Camp, housing 100 men, was 
built for approximately $65,000. The savings 
are obvious from these figures. 

3. Prison Operation Costs are Reduced: 
Operation costs are always subject to many var- 
iables. However, it is fair to say that opera- 
tional costs in the camp program are substan- 


tially less than for other institutions. Looking 
at 1958-59 budget figures for Michigan, the 
cost per man per year in the camp program is 
approximately $970, while institutional cost is 
$1,250 each. This does not take account of the 
gain to the state as a result of the conservation 
projects—projects estimated by the Conserva- 
tion Department to be worth several million 
dollars in the 1958—59 fiscal year. 

4. Idleness is Reduced: The standard state 
correctional facility that has sufficient industry 
or work-placement possibilities for all inmates 
is rare if existent at all. The camp program 
obviously provides more placement possibili- 
ties, and it leaves more work opportunities 
open for men who are poor security risks and 
must remain inside institutions. 

5. Opportunities for Self-Improvement are 
Afforded Prisoners: Michigan’s camp program 
provides activities more fitted to the needs and 
abilities of selected individuals than are usually 
available in standard facilities. It also provides 
a transition period for men soon to be released 
to their communities. For many, the oppor- 
tunity to work at muscle building labor is wel- 
comed for a variety of reasons. 

6. The Public Domain is Protected and Im- 
proved: Suppression of forest fires and tree and 
plant disease by camp workers protect public 
lands, and the construction of various public 
facilities in and around state parks improves 
the public domain. Because of limited funds or 
other reasons much of this work would not be 
done if it were not for the camp program. 

Anyone wishing more details concerning any 
aspect of the Michigan Corrections-Conserva- 
tion Camp Program may write to the author 
at the Department of Corrections, Stevens T. 
Mason Building, Lansing, Michigan. 





In this paper Ward Bowden, Secretary of the Washington State 
Senate, describes a new process of bill reproduction adopted by the 


legislature this year and used throughout the 1959 session with fine 


success. As the author makes clear, it has saved much time and 


money, and the members of the legislature are well pleased with it. 


Mr. Bowden writes with special authority on this subject; he is him- 
self a printer and the publisher and editor of two weekly newspapers. 


Facsimile Bill Printing in Washington 


by Ward Bowden 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC bill printing presented a 
host of problems when the Washington state 
legislature made the change from the conven- 
tional type-printed ietterpress style at the start 
of the 1959 session. After using the new 
method for the entire session, most of the 
“bugs” were overcome. The new system has 
operated smoothly and at a substantial saving 
of time and money. 


TECHNIQUES INVOLVED 

The first problem encountered was copy 
preparation. Since this is done as the bill is 
being prepared for introduction, it was neces- 
sary to change the type of manuscript paper 
upon which the bills were originally drafted. 

Legal size manuscript paper was prepared, 
with line numbers from | to 33 printed in the 
left margin. Vertical hairline rules were used 
at the left and right margins to limit the length 
of the lines of typing. This is a modification of 
commonly used court transcript paper. 

Since space had to be allowed at the top of 
the first page of each bill for suitable heading 
information—such as bill number, authors, etc. 
—page one of the manuscript paper was pre- 
pared with twenty-seven lines placed low on 
the sheet. 

The typewritten area of the original page is 


744 x 12 inches. During the photographic 
process this is reduced to 514 x 9 inches, 
printed on a 634 x 10 inch paper. 

The original bill is placed in the hands of 
the state printer following introduction, and 
printed bills are delivered the following day. 
There were times, as in the case of printing the 
omnibus appropriation bill, when a forty-odd 
page document was delivered to the printer at 
8 a.m. and the bill was printed, folded, stitched 
and delivered shortly after noon the same day. 


EQUIPMENT 

Adaptability of this system of bill printing to 
other states is, of course, largely dependent 
upon the equipment of the state printer or the 
legislative printing contractor. Installation of 
equipment by the legislature to do its own bill 
printing, while hailed enthusiastically by the 
equipment salesmen, appeared to be impracti- 
cal in Washington state. No serious thought of 
this was entertained, since space was lacking 
and trained personnel unavailable. In addi- 
tion, the outlay appeared large for the limited 
use of the equipment. 

The Washington state printer some years 
ago installed several offset presses, ranging in 
size from Multilith or Davidson presses of 
9 x 14 inches to their high speed 18 x 24 inch 
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ATF Chief and 2214 x 29 Super Chief capable 
of running multiple page units. Two years ago 
the printer added a camera room and plate 
making facilities. He is presently equipped to 
complete the entire lithographic process in the 
one plant with a minimum of delay. 


COSTS, CONVENIENCE, READABILITY 
Cost comparisons of the two methods are 
most favorable. Using invoices for 1957 bill 
printing, the per page cost of 1,350 bills aver- 
aged $9.15. A similar sampling period in 1959 
showed the page cost to have dropped to $6.82, 
a saving of 25 per cent. The cost probably will 
be further reduced as the process is perfected 


and employees become more skilled in use of 
the offset process. It is in point to add that all 
legislative bills in Washington are printed on 
relatively high cost, 20 pound offset bond 
paper. This cost is reflected in the figures given 


above. 


The custom of using the original typewrit- 
ten bill as the “official copy” in all committee 
work and while under consideration by com- 
mittees is long established in the Washington 
legislature. Hence amendments previously had 
to be drawn to be adaptable to original and 
printed bill as well, for which the page and line 
numbers did not correspond. This system, 
while expedient, was cumbersome, confusing, 
time consuming and therefore expensive. Fac- 
simile printing by the photo offset process has 
eliminated confusion in amendment prepara- 
tion, the printed bill being the same as the 
original. 

Most experts agree that the readability of 
typewriter type is excellent, and the slight re- 
duction of the pica size type used in the origi- 
nal bill detracts little from this. No complaints 
about the new method have been received from 
any member of the legislature. They are all 
enthusiastic about it. 





This is an anniversary year for the Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission. Since its creation by interstate compact in 1949, 


it has been serving the interests of a major industry of all the 
states on the Gulf of Mexico. W. Dudley Gunn, Secretary-T reasurer 
of the commission, summarizes in this article how it came 


into being, the broad scope of its functions, and major services 
it has performed in its first decade of growing activity. 


A Decade of Service: 


The Gulf States 


Marine Fisheries Commission 


by W. Dudley Gunn 


In May, 1946, at an intercoastal fisheries con- 
ference in Washington the need for a fisheries 
compact of the states of Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas was first con- 
sidered. It was decided that such a compact 
could contribute much toward the develop- 
ment and proper utilization of the fisheries of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments accordingly was requested to prepare 
a model compact for consideration by the Con- 
gress and the several state legislatures. Appro- 
priate legislation was enacted in the states con- 
cerned, and a compact creating the Gulf States 
Marine Fisheries Commission was signed on 
July 16, 1949. 

The commission is composed of three mem- 
bers from each of the five Gulf states. The head 
of each state’s salt water fisheries administra- 
tion is one commissioner; the second is a mem- 
ber of the state legislature; the third commis- 
sioner is a citizen appointed by the Governor. 
The offices of chairman and vice-chairman of 
the commission are rotated annually among the 
states. Regular meetings are held semian- 
nually, and special meetings are called when 


considered necessary. Regular meetings are 
rotated among the states so that the commis- 
sioners may better familiarize themselves with 
the fisheries of the entire seaboard. The com- 
mission receives annual appropriations for its 
support from the member states. 


COMMISSION ON FUNCTIONS 

In executing the compact the member Gulf 
states did not relinquish any of their rights or 
responsibilities to regulate their own fisheries. 
In this connection, the commission is given the 
power only to recommend the enactment of 
fishery laws to the Governors and legislatures 
of the party states, and is authorized to consult 
with and advise the pertinent administrative 
agencies of the member states regarding fishery 
conservation problems. 

When it appears that insufficient data are 
available properly to evaluate the well being 
of a fishery, the commission requests the ap- 
propriate state or federal fishery agency to un- 
dertake research of the desired character. Much 
of the research that has been recommended by 
the commission during its ten years of exist- 
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ence has been implemented by the cooperating 
agencies. Information developed from the 
various state and federal programs is freely ex- 
changed through the commission, and in many 
instances duplication of effort has been 
avoided. Information of a legal nature is like- 
wise disseminated. The commission publishes 
an annual report which summarizes accom- 
plishments of the cooperating agencies and ac- 
tivities of the commission. 


BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 

In January, 1951, the commission requested 
the member states to institute biological 
studies on such fin fishes as the drum, floun- 
ders, mullets, redfish, speckled trout and 
others. Considerable information has been de- 
veloped from the resulting investigations, and 
in some instances laws or regulations have been 
changed because of the additional knowledge 
gained. The commission published a techni- 
cal summary in October, 1958, on the speckled 
trout and the two species of white trout of the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is expected that other publi- 
cations in a series of reports resulting from the 
studies will be issued when sufficient data are 
accumulated. Federal programs are currently 
furnishing information on the two species of 
menhaden which are common to the waters of 
the member states, and on several species of so- 
called industrial fish. Biological research pro- 
grams have yet to be undertaken on certain of 
the deep water species of the Gulf, such as the 
groupers, mackerels, snappers and tunas. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, named in the compact as the primary re- 
search agency of the Gulf States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission, carried on a Gulf biological 
program during the period 1951-53. The ob- 
jectives of the program were to establish 
through oceanographic techniques the flow 
patterns of the major drifts of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; to provide information leading to an un- 
derstanding of the origin and movements of 
the young and the eggs of various fishes; to 
furnish information on fertility by areas and 
the movement of eggs and larvae into or away 
from these areas; and the collection of organ- 
isms other than fish for taxonomic and dis- 


tributional studies, with whatever ecological 
interpretations were possible. While studies to 
achieve these general objectives are continu- 
ing, this program has been reoriented to focus 
primary attention on the major fishery re- 
sources—shrimp, menhaden and oysters. ‘These 
studies are designed to provide sound resource 
management. 

Considerable effort has been expended over 
the years in the interest of the oyster fishery. 
Work being done by the states includes oyster 
and oyster predator investigations, cultch 
planting and the growing of seed oysters for 
distribution to growers. Federal research on 
the oyster and oyster predators, and clam culti- 
vation, continues. 

The Alabama Department of Conservation, 
the Florida State Board of Conservation, the 
Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries Commis- 
sion, the Mississippi Seafood Commission, the 
Texas Game and Fish Commission and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service have contributed a 
good deal toward a better biological under- 
standing of the shrimp fishery over the past 
several years, but much information is still de- 
sired for its management. More research has 
been accomplished on the white shrimp than 
on the other two commercial species found in 
the Gulf. Research on the brown shrimp has 
not been comparable with that on the white 
species. Due to intensive programs in the Dry 
Tortugas by Florida and federal agencies, 
valuable data are being accumulated on the 
pink shrimp. In 1951, the commission pub- 
lished an informational bulletin on the white 
shrimp. In March of this year, some additional 
information having become available on the 
white shrimp as well as some data on the brown 
species, the commission published a second 
bulletin. Indications are that the state and 
federal agencies will continue to expand their 
shrimp research. 


COMMERCIAL EXPLORATION 

In the spring of 1950, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service began a Gulf exploratory commercial 
fishing program. It has resulted in expanding 
the offshore shrimp fishery through discovery 
of wider limits of some known beds and dis- 
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covery of red shrimp in the 200-250 fathom 
range. Tuna explorations have proven highly 
successful. It is now known that the Gulf of 
Mexico supports populations of several com- 
mercially important species of tuna. The yel- 
lowfin is currently the predominant species ap- 
pearing in the catches. Commercial canning of 
tuna on the Gulf began several years ago. The 
program has been responsible in more recent 
months for the locating of large concentrations 
of anchovies and sardine-like fishes. Resulting 
catches of these fishes have been processed for 
industrial use, and at least one species has been 
found suitable for canning for human con- 
sumption. Exploration by the unit into the 
supplies and location of small croakers and 
other bottom species, classified as industrial 
fish, has been of considerable value to the pet 
food industry. The development of a trawl 
suitable for taking snappers and groupers from 
around rock formations is another of many 
achievements of the exploratory unit. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS 

Marine biological laboratories on the sea- 
board of the Gulf have more than doubled in 
number in the past ten years. An increasing 
amount of research is being contracted to uni- 
versities, and it is expected that even more con- 
tractual research will be undertaken in the 
future due to the increasing work load of the 
state and federal laboratories. The commission 
recognized the need for fishery technological 
assistance for industry on the Gulf a number of 
years ago. A federal laboratory equipped for 
this character of research was completed in 
1957. 

The commission has been concerned for 
some years about the encroachment of civiliza- 
tion on the estuarine environment. A commis- 
sion-sponsored body, the Estuarine Technical 
Coordinating Committee, was formed in April 
of 1958. This important committee, composed 
of fourteen state, federal and university sci- 
entists, is expected to offer a plan this year 
which will outline certain investigations 
deemed necessary to a better understanding of 
the effects of man-made changes on the coastal 
fisheries and wildlife. The commission also has 


a legal committee, a finfish committee and a 
shellfish committee, each of which has ren- 
dered valued service. The scientific commit- 
tees generally report at special sessions in full 
commission meetings, and they meet to con- 
sider urgent matters in the interim between 
commission meetings. 


STATISTICAL REPORTING STRESSED 

The commission places a high value on fish- 
ery statistical data. Through the efforts of the 
member states and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, a commercial landings record for each 
member state is published monthly. A more 
detailed report of the important shrimp fishery 
—recording the total catch, the catch by species, 
and the catch by sizes and by areas and depths 
—is published monthly by the Service in co- 
operation with the states. There has been a 
continued effort to improve statistical report- 
ing. Recently Texas had a survey conducted 
to ascertain, among other things, the annual 
harvest by resident sportsmen of redfish, 
speckled trout, flounders and drum. The total 
in pounds caught ran to approximately 37 mil- 
lion, which is about 34 million pounds more 
than the commercial catch. Because of the im- 
portance to management of total fishing effort 
information, it is likely that within a few years 
the landing records for the Gulf states will con- 
tain both the commercial and sports catch. 

The 1957 Fish and Wildlife Service tabula- 
tions place the commercial landings at Gulf 
Ports for that year at approximately 692 mil- 
lion pounds, with a value of $84 million to the 
fishermen. The commercial catch of shrimp, 
the most valuable of the fisheries, was placed at 
slightly over $63 million. The menhaden fish- 
ery ranked second with a value in the neigh- 
borhood of $5.5 million, and the oyster fishery 
was in third position with an approximate 
valuation of $3.7 million. 

There has been a distinct trend from year to 
year to less commercial fishing effort on the 
inshore fisheries, while the offshore effort has 
noticeably increased. The shrimp fleet has 
grown considerably, both in numbers and in 
average size of vessel. The fleet is much more 
mobile than in former years, and certain seg- 
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ments of it move from fishery to fishery as the 
seasonal availability of shrimp warrants. Cer- 
tain obstacles, which formerly hindered vessels 
of one member state from engaging in a fishery 
in another member state, no longer exist. 


COOPERATION IS THE KEY 

Such accomplishments as have been attained 
through implementation of the compact are 
due in large measure to the cooperative effort 
of the saltwater fishery agencies of the several 


member states and the federal government, 
the universities of the Gulf states, various fish- 
ery associations and organizations of the area 
and nationally, and individuals interested in 
promoting the well being of the fisheries. The 
splendid teamwork which has been in evidence 
over the past years gives strong assurance that 
essential data on the fisheries will continue to 
be compiled and made available to those con- 
cerned with the proper utilization of the fish- 
eries resources of the Gulf. 
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